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Good Host 


Ww you treat your guests to the smooth, 
mellow perfection of OLD TAYLOR, 
you distinguish yourself as a master in the 
art of good living. For here is a bourbon 
that does honor to the traditions of old 
Kentucky...a richer, more flavorful bourbon 
that millions accept as the sign of a good ae 
host. Pour OLD TAYLOR with pride. It’s ea jaron omnia 
. ° . tte oe aot 
the hallmark of hospitality everywhere. 
' The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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There’s nothing the matter 


with the world that a little 


American self-confidence wont cure 





175 years ago with a handful of people America 
wrung freedom and independence from what was 
then the greatest nation in the world. 


Today we have that power and responsibility—we 
produce more steel, more oil, more aluminum, more 
electricity than any other country in the world. 


It is our freedom, our self-respect, our American 
system that does it. Then why fear a system that has 
failed in everything it has attempted, everything in 
which our system has succeeded ? 

The only thing we have to be afraid of is—losing 
this system that made us strong. Of course our 
enemies try to destroy our system by destroying our 


faith in it. America became great by letting Americans 
become great—giving every man, woman and child 
the chance to go as far as his energy, productivity, 
ambition let him. That inevitably made millionaires 
—who made millions of jobs for others in the process 
of making millions of dollars for themselves. 


Laws and taxes which destroy that sort of growth 
and greatness are exactly what communists want. 
Destroy opportunity for profit and you destroy ambi- 
tion. Destroy ambition and you destroy America. 

Our enemies know that, but hope you won’t 
realize it or do anything about it until destructive 
tax laws make it too late. 
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Guessing game. To all outward ap- 
pearances, nobody enjoys more than 
Harry Truman the cat-and-mouse game 
reporters play in trying to pin him down 
on next year’s presidential race . . . Last 
week’s White House news conference 
gave political observers an example of 
what they can expect from now until 
the warm weather of 1952. 

A correspondent reminded the Pres- 
ident that he had once said he'd help 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower get any job the 
General wanted—and asked if that would 
apply to the Presidency in 1952. 

It certainly did, said Harry Truman. 

The reporters stirred This time, 


apparently, they had something . . . But 
whatever it was, it got away on the next 
question. 


“If Eisenhower wanted to be Presi- 
dent in 1952, would you help him?” 

He hadn't said that, replied the Pres- 
ident . . . He added: He is very fond of 
Eisenhower but he doesn't think the 
General is a candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket—and he couldn't help him 
on the Republican ticket Anyway, 
the President continued, he had another 
candidate tor the Republican ticket. 

“Would that be Senator Taft?” 

It would be, was the reply. 

“What about your candidate on the 
Democratic ticket?” 

Harry Truman grinned—and ducked a 
reply as everyone had known he would 
. . . He would have something to say 
about the Democratic ticket later, not 
now, he explained . An answer now 
would spoil the fun ed ruin the news 
conference. 


Open letter. It was getting on in the 
afternoon when the imposing-looking 
document arrived at the White House... 
President Truman and his staff took one 
look and hurried it over to the State De- 
partment for immediate translation . . . 
The document, translated from Russian 
to English, turned out to be a surprise—a 








letter of “peace” from President Nikolai 
Shvernik of Russia. 

U.S. officials long have felt that the 
tensions between Washington and Mos- 
cow could be relaxed if the Kremlin ever 
would let the Russian people know_ the 
truth about America . . . A month ago, 
President Truman and the U. S. Congress 
sent an expression of friendship to Russia 
in the hope it would get to the public 
. . . Washington had about abandoned 
that hope when the Shvernik letter came. 

Next day both the Russian and Amer- 
ican letters—each bespeaking peaceful 
intentions—were published in Russia’s 
newspapers But the incident did 
nothing to erase the mutual distrust be- 
tween the two governments . . . Russia’s 
Government-controlled press called the 
Truman letter and congressional reso- 
lution “lies!” . . . The State Department 
termed the Shvernik letter a “propa- 
ganda trap.” 

After all the hullabaloo, nobody had 
convinced anybody about anything. 


Open reply. Like many of his col- 
leagues, Representative George H. Ma- 
hon (Dem.), of Texas, was not one whit 
impressed by Russia’s peace gestures 

. The day after the surprise package 
arrived from Moscow, he came to the 
floor of the House to handle the Adminis- 
tration’s case for the largest defense ap- 
propriation in U.S. peacetime history .. . 
As he did so, he saw “only a minimum 
of hope” of avoiding war with Russia. 

“Trends from cold to hot war, from 
little war to big war, do not have a 
tendency to reverse themselves short of 
an all-out explosion,” he said . . . “We 
might as well face the tragic realities of 
the present situation.” 

To face those realities, he presented 
—and the House passed—a_ 56-billion- 
dollar spending program for the U.S. 
armed services . . . It represented an as- 
sessment amounting to about $375 for 
every man, woman and child in America. 
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Yes, in a way—but from this “‘plasma’’ bottle 
tiny grains of carbon are being poured into used 
telephone transmitters to give them a new 
lease on life and get them back in action fast. 


Life extension programs like this—carried 
on as part of Western Electric’s job in the 
Bell System—have helped to make Bell 
telephone service the bargain it is. Today, 
hundreds of such operations in Western 
Electric repair shops are extending the life of 






6 


telephone equipment and—particularly impor- 
tant today—are conserving critically needed 
defense materials. 


This is one more way in which Western 
Electric people, working closely with Bell 
Laboratories research people and Bell 
Telephone Company operating people, have 
helped give this country a great national asset 
—the best telephone service on earth. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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This factory is typical of the thousands of plants that turn 
out everything America needs. It gets its power from coal— 
America’s #1 steam fuel—for coal is practically everywhere 
the most economical power source. And today, automatic 
controls, automatic coal and ash handling apparatus net even 
larger savings—minimize dramatically the inconveniences 
associated with older installations. 





Highly developed machines like the giant loader above have 
iW made it possible for the American miner to reach a daily out- 
put that’s 4 to 24 times that of any miner in Europe or Asia. 
Today, the American miner is actually a skilled machine 
operator. Fully 98% of all American coal is mechanically cut 
—about 75% mechanically loaded. 


FOR aro prever WOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 












From one Main Street to another the story’s the 
same! Actually almost everything this country 
produces requires coal—coal to make steel, to run 
factories and railroads, to generate immense 
quantities of electric power, to heat stores, hos- 
pitals, apartments. And perhaps your home is one 
of the 14 million that rely on the steady, healthful 
heat that bituminous coal provides! 











From East Side to West Side... 
your town takes a lot of Coal! 





From periscope to keel it took 800 tons of coal to make the 
steel that went into this submarine! Today more and more 
coal is needed for national defense. However, thanks to 
America’s vast coal reserves and the great degree of mechan- 
ization that progressive mine operators have developed in 
mining and preparing coal—rearmament will get all the coal 
required without any pinch on the home front! 


In their constant search for a better and more eco- 
nomical coal product the managers of this country’s 
8,000 mines have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in research—in modern machinery —in finding 
and developing new mine properties. As a result, to- 
day’s output per man in America’s coal mines is more 
than 32% greater than in 1939—one of the greatest 
efficiency gains in American industry. This nation can 
count on her privately managed coal companies for all 
the coal it needs to stay strong—to become stronger! 
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BITUMINOUS jy COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


This much seems clear in a still-confused political situation: 

Robert Taft, as of now, is way out front among Republicans. Taft can count 
on about 400 of a needed 600 convention votes for nomination. 

Anti-Taft coalition, however, can block his choice, if its line holds. 

Dwight Eisenhower is the one man on whom anti-Taft forces can agree. A nod 
from Eisenhower, some effort on his part, and it -would be hard to stop him. 

Tom Dewey among possible alternatives isn't sparking interest. Harold 
Stassen is interested, but is not creating enthusiasm. Earl Warren is hurt by 
the Democratic support he has had in California. 

It's Taft or Eisenhower, with Eisenhower a little the favorite. 

















Harry Truman, on his side, will be guided by Republican decisions. 

Truman intent is not to run. Truman quip that he's sure Eisenhower is 
not a candidate for the Democratic nomination clears up nothing. Eisenhower 
draft, as a Democrat, remains a prospect if Republicans overlook him. Truman 
likes Eisenhower and is well aware of hiS vote-getting potentialities. 

"Ike" holds the answer to the political future and he's not yet ready to 
say what it is. When he does, all will be much more clear. 














The Eisenhower dilemma, in practical terms, is this: 

If a Republican candidate, Eisenhower would find a powerful wing of the 
party opposed to his foreign policy. "Ike" is a vital part of present policy. 
His nomination would deny that issue to Republicans seeking office. 

If _a Democratic candidate, Eisenhower would be expected to play ball with 
labor leaders and bosses of city machines. He would find himself rather uncom- 
fortable standing on a domestic platform built by Fair Dealers. 

Some top-ranking politicians think that Eisenhower is caught on the horns 
of this dilemma. Actually, he would find it easy to reconcile his views with 
those of the so-called "international" wing of the Republican Party. 








Many values in U.S. right now are topsy-turvy, a bit jumbled. Cheating in 
West Point is just a symptom, just a sore Spot that showed openly. 

Strict honesty in public service is becoming a rarity. Corner-cutting in 
money matters, in sports, in most everything is a national pastime. 

Reprobation, in practice, tends to be directed at those who get caught, not 
at the shady practice itself. How it's been working is brought somewhat into 
focus for you on page ll. That is just part of the full picture. 7 











Honesty, in many colleges, tends to be subordinate to a good ball team. 


(over) 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 5 




















NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Amateur status, once meaningful, is distorted beyond recognition. 

Higher education often goes free to the boy with a strong arm or fleet 
foot. Brawn, in college, can mean more than brains. Athletic scholarships--a 
means of paying athletes--often outrank other scholarships. 

Idea has developed that anything goes if it brings a winning team. At West 
Point, cadets, admitting dishonesty, seemed remorseful about being caught, not 
about the wrong committed. Plaint was: Others did it too, why punish us? It is 
a sort of reflection of the national attitude that anything goes if you just can 
get away with it. The mistake is in getting caught. 











Here are a few points to bear in mind while arguments go on: 

West Point has provided about one officer out of 12 now in service. In 
terms of past year only, West Point supplied fewer than 400 officers; other 
sources supplied 51,854. ROTC far outproduces West Point. Field commissions 
going to men in service outproduce West Point by several times. In the years 
1940-48, out of 943,310 officers who served, 31,564 were West Pointers. 

Annapolis, comparably, produces a: larger proportion of naval officers. 

Even so, Annapolis provided the Navy with only 461 new officers last year. Thou- 





sands came from other sources--ROTC, training schools, civilian life. 
Political appointments, not competitive examinations, put many youths in 
both service academies. Congressmen, doing the appointing, can offer the names 








of youths after competitive examination or without prior examination. Athletes, 
where recruited, come as political appointees. They then take the entrance 
examinations, but have enjoyed political favor in first selection. 


Point now being made is that too much emphasis may be centered on the serv- 
ice academies, just as too much emphasis is put on athletics. There is strong 
support for the idea of turning academies into graduate schools for the most 
promising officers, drawing junior officers from other sources. 

What seems probable is this: Academies will keep present form. Trend will 
be toward less emphasis on Army-Navy football game, more on turning out officers 
who can survive in combat and provide high leadership. Integrity of character 
will continue to be stressed. Dishonesty will not be tolerated. 

Casualty rates among West Point officers in Korea have suggested that the 
method of training young officers may have serious aeficiencies. 








Cease-fire, someday, is probable in Korea. Cease-fire delay, really, grows 
from Communist insistence upon the appearance of victory. 

Delay, however, hurts the Communists more than it does us. Bombing of 
Communist forces, Communist cities, goes on regularly, day after day. 

A deal, probably, will come when Communist leaders decide that the cost of 
bomb damage exceeds the effect of a deal that can't be sold as victory. 

Renewed war, big new war in Asia, still seems unlikely. 











New-car prices are due to rise before long. Costs are up. Appliances are 
not to sell forever at cut prices, either. Food prices, some of them, are in a 
moderate seasonal trend upward. Clothing items, mostly, are stable. 

Rental trend is upward. Utilities remain quite stable, though. 

Living-cost outlook is for relatively little change during months just 
ahead. Trend is firm to higher, but not the 8 per cent rise officials expect. 
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One Gray AupocraPH plastic disc holds over ple. One flick of a finger and you're recording. 


No arms to lift or adjust; relax and let 
AupocrAPH do the work! Discs are feather- 
e machine can touch! weight, easy to file and can be resurfaced for 
Join efficiency-conscious users everywhere reuse up to 50 times... this means there’s no 
who are putting time to more profitable use discarding after one recording. 
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30% ...and your secretary will be free for signals for ends of messages. Your voice comes 
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AupocRAPH’s operation is unbelievably sim- allows full treble-to-bass range. 


an hour’s dictation. That’s more than 28 type- 
written pages —a record no other dictating 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
4 | « ~ Send me Booklet 8-A — “Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
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High Price of Football Talent . . . Air-Power Dispute: 


Whispers 








Marshall on Lid . . . Senator Taft Less Eager to Run? 


West Point alumni have held out ed- 
ucational opportunities, valued at 
$30,000 each, to recruit the country’s 
outstanding young football talent. 
Trafficking in Academy appoint- 
ments, to snatch top-flight players, 
has been common knowledge in 
Congress. 


aan ag 


Free education and the assurance of 
free publicity is the cheapest price 
most universities now pay for foot- 
ball players. 


a. ee: 


President Truman is not at all dis- 
turbed by the fact that the federal 
courts are manned by 240 Democrat- 
ic judges, while only 59 are Republi- 
cans. It has been 18 years since a Re- 
publican enjoyed much chance to be- 
come a federal judge. 


x * * 


The White House is masterminding 
a Senate attack on Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin. The objec- 
tive is to try to frighten away Re- 
publicans who want to toss the Com- 
munist issue into. the 1952 senatorial 
campaigns. 


WR: & 


Mr. Truman no longer is so sure that 
it was a good idea to hold secret hear- 
ings on plans for 6.5 billion dollars 
in military aid for Europe. Secrecy 
has kept the country from knowing 
much about the vast new aid pro- 
gram, with the result that little or no 
steam of public opinion has been built 
behind it. 


ew hy * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
stands somewhat less than a 50-50 
chance of retaining control over pro- 
grams involving billions of dollars of 
aid for other countries. 


x * * 


Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia, is 
deeply serious in leadership of an 
effort to checkmate the power of la- 


bor organizations in the Democratic 
Party. Leading Senators from the 
South are not willing to accept 
without a fight in 1952 a platform 
and ticket shaped by the party’s 
left wing. 


ee ae 


Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is a 
willing, but not necessarily eager, 
candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. Illness of Mrs. 
Taft, who has been a partner in past 
campaigns, is taking some of the edge 
off the Senator’s political ambitions. 


x k * 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Staff Chief 
of the Air Force, is up against a 
real struggle within his service be- 
tween the exponents of strategic air 
power as the answer to all problems 
and the generals whose job it is to de- 
velop tactical air support for the 
Army. The strategic-air advocates 
have plans that would soak up the 
lion’s share of any money Congress 
may make available. 
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Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Stefi} 


Chief, is far from convinced that th 
Air Force, as a separate service, can 
provide the Army with the kind o 
tactical air support it needs for mod. 
ern war. Army officers have been 
deeply impressed by the manner in 
which air support has been provided 
in the Korean war by the Marine 
Corps where the _ operations of 
ground and air units are co-ordinated. 


x « * 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of 
the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is very 
unhappy about the insistence of Con- 
gress that the Marine Corps be en- 
larged and protected against absorp- 
tion by other services. 


Rk 


Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of Defense, is trying to sit tight on the 
lid of another big interservice battle 
over air-power. If it were not for Sec- 
retary Marshall, this fight would have 
blown into the open long ago. 


x * 


This country’s 10,000 conscientious 
objectors to military service—the 10,- 
000 out of millions of men and youths 
eligible for draft—may end up by 
being assigned to special work of 
training camps somewhere in Europe. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selec- 
tive Service Director, is investigating 
such a plan. 

a ° 
Generals and admirals trying to ne- 
gotiate an armistice contract with 
Communist leaders in Korea are be- 
ginning to wonder whether they eve! 
will be able really to do business with 
these Communists. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur has already raised that 
question. 


x * 


The two missing British diplomats 
carried back to the Iron Curtain far 
more secrets, both diplomatic and 
atomic, than either British or Amefi- 
can officials are yet ready to admit 
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EFFICIENT WORK-PLAN FOR OLD MAN RIVER 


»eenowa bulwark of defense! 





one diesel power has long since taken 
over old man river... has made it possible to 
get far more work out of such arteries of transporta- 
tion than ever before. Today our navigable rivers 
are alive with powerful work boats, pushing incred- 
ible loads of oil, gasoline, coal, ore and scores of 
other defense-crucial materials. 


Take the towboat pictured above... it’s not un- 
common for a work boat like this to push tonnages 
equal to four freight train loads. It’s one of hundreds 
of Cooper-Bessemer-powered work boats in all kinds 
of marine service from fishing trawlers to ocean- 


going cargo ships. 


In peacetime, diesel marine transportation helps 
deliver America’s needs at lower cost. In times of 
national emergency, as now, it’s another bulwark 
of defense! 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ° HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


For 118 years, through five national emergencies, 
Cooper-Bessemer has been helping to solve and 
meet America’s power needs on water and land. If 
you have a need for defense-supporting power, find 
out about the mew things being done by one of 
America’s oldest engine builders. 


The 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Coporalion 


GROVE CITY, PA, 















MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York e Chicago e Washington e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
e Houston e Dallas e Odessa e Seattle e Tulsa e St. Louis e Gloucester 
e New Orleans e Shreveport 



























































































































































The Statler’s cheerful rooms and baths and cooking- It’s royal when your slightest wish will bring you what 
e at-its-best, do much to make you feel that here you @ you need . . . an ice bag or hot water bag dispatched to ten 
really are a guest; and some folks think that Statler’s you with speed . . . or if a bed board helps you sleep, ( 
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contains pajamas and some toiletries most pleasing .. . make their wardrobes messy. So we supply the shower the ; 
and special pillows can be had to stop hay fever caps, and fluffy face cloths, too . . . just leave your grou 
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There’s no charge for a handy iron for pressing in a STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT prom 
e pleat, nor for a paper bag for shoes to keep your packed CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
things neat, nor even for a typewriter, which captures STATLER- OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH In th 
thoughts in bloom: “‘Now is the time for all good men to * ingto 
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BREAKDOWN IN MORALS? 


U.S. Worries About Cheating, Influence, Deals 


Cheating, an effort to get 
around rules, shows signs of be- 
coming a national pastime, ex- 
tending from politics to colleges. 

Cadets, caught cheating, are 
brought up for dismissal. 

Politicians are caught selling 
jobs. High officials accept gifts 
and favors from people doing 
business with the Government. 
“Influence” is peddled in Wash- 
ington at steep prices. 

Dominant idea seems to be 
that anything goes if you can get 
away with it. People wonder 
about the state of public morals. 


At West Point, 90 cadets, 44 of 
them members of the football squad, 
were charged with cheating in exami- 
nations. 

All were on their honor not to 


forces. He directs an institution that can 
set the tone for the nation. 

Also in the White House is Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, military aide to the 
President. There is testimony on record 
that General Vaughan helped friends who 
wanted Government favors. They in- 
cluded military priorities to make busi- 
ness flights to Europe, permits to build 
race tracks, to import molasses. General 
Vaughan also got from friends gifts of 
food freezers which he sent to Mrs. Tru- 
man, to Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, then 
Mobilization Director, - among others. 
Mr. Snyder refused his gift. 

One of the General’s friends was 
John Maragon, who apparently had the 
run of the White House and was able to 
arrange priority flights for his employer 
and himself. Mr. Maragon was convicted 
of perjury in connection with these dis- 
closures. General Vaughan was _ later 
elevated from brigadier to major gen- 
eral and remains a White House aide. 

Maj. Gen. Wallace H. Graham is the 
President’s personal physician. A Senate 





cheat. One group of cadets, taking 
the examination ahead of another 
group, had passed on the ques- 
tions to cadets who faced later ex- 
amination and so were able to bone 
up on answers. 

Cribbing was admitted. A panel 
of three outside individuals passed 
judgment. Cadets involved were 
given these alternatives: resign, ac- 
cept dismissal, or go before a court- 
martial. 

Dishonesty had appeared in the 
U.S. Military Academy, training 
ground for officers charged with 











defense of the country. The mo- 





tive, largely, was to help football 
players who might win a game 
against the U.S. Naval Academy 
on the playing field at Philadelphia. 

Uncovered, cheating in this in- 
stance was dealt with summarily. 
A clean break was made, no com- 
promise, & 





DEEP FREEZE 





committee found that he had been specu- 
lating in grain in 1947, along with other 
Government “insiders.” General Graham 
is still on the White House staff and 
was recently promoted from brigadier 
to major general. 

Donald Dawson is the President’s 
aide on patronage matters. He has twice 
spent rent-free vacations in $30-a-day 
rooms at a Florida hotel that borrowed 
heavily from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. A Senate investigating 
committee, in fact, indicated that the 
connections between Mr. Dawson and 
RFC were very close. He was revealed 
as a close friend of E. Merl Young, one- 
time RFC employe and later active in 
behalf of such RFC borrowers as the 
Lustron Corp. and the F. L. Jacobs Co. 
Mrs. Dawson once had charge of RFC 
files. Mr. Dawson is still on the job at 
the White House. 

Lauretta Young, wife of Merl Young, 
was until recently a White House 
stenographer. She was the recipient of a 
natural royal pastel mink coat, worth 
$9,500, that Mr. Young bought for $8,- 
540 from a New York furrier who also 
had borrowed from RFC. The pur- 
chase price was charged to the ac- 
count of an associate who also had 
dealings with RFC. 

William Boyle is the man who 
runs the Democratic Party for Mr. 
Truman as paid chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 
Mr. Boyle, too, has had connec- 
tions with RFC borrowers, although 
he denies exerting any influence. 
He intends to stay in his post, 
with Mr. Truman’s approval. (See 
page 34.) 


The machinery of Govern- 
ment at every level—federal, State 
and local—shows signs that cheat- 
ing, or improper influence, may not 
be uncommon. 

In Washington, “influence ped- 
dling” is turned up regularly by con- 
gressional committees. The “five 
percenter,” who offers to obtain a 
Government contract, a valuable 
franchise, or some surplus prop- 
erty, has become a common figure. 








In the White House in Wash- 
Ington, the President serves as 
head of the Government—Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed 
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~Knox in the Nashville Banner 


THE WHITE HOUSE WAS 
“VERY MUCH CONCERNED‘ 


Legal firms with the right con- 
nections draw huge fees. Former 
Congressmen and former federal 
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officials are doing a land-office business 
with agencies of Government. 

Down in Mississippi, pro-Truman 
Democrats were caught selling federal 
jobs. Rural postal routes were sold for as 
high as $1,000. Higher fees were asked 
for jobs with the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization. Mississippi job-selling was un- 
covered by anti-Truman Congressmen 
from that State. Since the exposure, 12 
persons have been indicted. 

In city atter city, the Senate Crime 
Investigation Committee uncovered evi- 
dence of close links between gamblers 
and racketeers and local officials. Mil- 
lions of dollars are involved in “pay-offs.” 
The New York City police department 
was shaken by evidence of corruption. 
This was revealed shortly after former 
Mayor William O'Dwyer was appointed 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

Tax frauds promise to provide the next 
major sensation in lax Government 


morals. The tax-collecting Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue now is undergoing a re- 
organization. Meanwhile there are con- 
gressional and grand-jury investigations 
of Internal Revenue offices. Collectors 
have been removed in Boston and St. 
Louis, and deputies have been fired in 
New York and San Francisco. 
Evidence uncovered to date indicates 
that revenue agents have accepted bribes 
for winking at tax evasions by gamblers, 
racketeers and others engaged in unlaw- 
ful businesses. Other agents are suspected 
of having applied pressure to people in 
tax difficulties, apparently offering lenient 
settlements on payment of legal fees or 
purchases of insurance policies. Still 
others are believed to have pressed tax 
charges against political opponents. & 


Congress itself is not immune from 
improper conduct. 


Former Representative J. Parnell 





Thomas, New Jersey Republican, served 
a jail sentence for padding the pay rolls 
of his congressional office. Representative 
Walter E. Brehm, Ohio Republican, was 
convicted of accepting kickbacks from 
one of his clerks. He drew a fine and 
suspended sentence, holds his job. 
Former Representative Andrew J. May, 
Kentucky Democrat, served a term for 
conspiracy in a war-contract fraud case. 
Congressional investigations have 
turned up evidence that members of 
Congress have aided relatives, friends 
and constituents in getting loans or con- 
tracts from Government agencies. & 


Even the armed services show 
some signs of departing from the path of 
strict righteousness. 

Latest instance was the removal of 
Brig. Gen. David J. Crawford as head 
of the Detroit Tank Arsenal. He was 
found to have allowed a_ prospective 





Big fees go to lawyers with “right 


connections” who can arrange things 
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defense contractor to pay his Washing- 
ton hotel bill, and to have accepted 
other gifts. Crawford has been trans- 
ferred to Germany, keeping his rank. 

Earlier, Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, 
head of the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
) and Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, were in- 
| volved with James V. Hunt. disclosed as 
a “five percenter.” Feldman was restored 
to his post after temporary suspension. 
Waitt was retired at his own request. 

There was also the case of Maj. Gen. 
Bennett E. Meyers, deputy chief of Army 
Air Force Procurement, who was discov- 
ered to have awarded contracts to a firm 
that he owned himself. He served a sen- 
tence for inducing a witness to commit 
perjury and now faces income tax evasion 
charges. Mf 

In other fields, loose principles and 
easy morals also bgb up. Government em- 


ployes have been convicted of peddling 
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secrets to Communists. Others have been 
found who aided Communists out of dis- 
loyalty. Perjury prosecutions—and convic- 
tions—are ‘becoming commonplace. 

College basketball players admit fixing 
games for the benefit of professional gam- 
blers. The narcotic habit is seen to be 
growing among teen-age youths. Juvenile 
delinquency is a growing worry for fed- 
eral law-enforcement officials. The idea 
seems to be growing that anything goes 
if vou can get away with it. 

To provide a partial remedy for cheat- 
ing, Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, proposes a law to prohibit anv 
member or employe of a national party 
committee from doing business with any 
Government agency, and to prevent the 
employment by the Treasury of any com- 
mittee worker who solicits funds. Recent 
disclosures have prompted the Senate to 
conduct a study of the whole question of 
conduct in Government. 
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with MAJ. GEN. F. A. IRVIN 


Superintendent, U.S. Military Academy 


THE HONOR ISSUE 
AT WEST POINT 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Was the expulsion of 90 West 
Point cadets a sudden crackdown by authorities 
on practices previously winked at? 

Or was it the inevitable result of the working 
of the cadets’ own honor system? And how does 
football enter in? 

For answers to these and similar questions 
U.S. News & World Report telephoned the Su- 
perintendent of the Military Academy, Maj. Gen. 
F. A. Irving. Here is the recorded interview, which 
was transcribed and later authorized by General 
Irving. 








FREDERICK A. IRVING just after graduating from 
West Point was wounded in World War I and re- 
ceived a decoration for “extraordinary heroism” 
in leading his machine-gun company. World War 
IT added to his decorations for “gallantry in ac- 
tion.” As major general he led the 24th, then the 
38th division in the Philippines. 

At West Point he was light heavyweight boxing 
champion as a student, and was an instructor and 
later commandant of cadets before becoming 
Superintendent last January. He is a native of 
Massachusetts and will be 57 next month. 








Q Do you recall in all the history of West 
Point, General Irving, anything like the dismissal 
of 90 cadets for violating the honor system in exam- 
inations? 

A Nothing like this. Now and then there have been 
individual cadets who violated the system. 

Q And in all those instances the custom has been 
not to make known their names? 

A Yes. 

Q And the reasoning back of that is what? 

A In justice to the individual, we didn’t think it 
policy to publicize it. 

Q Have you made known to the other students that 
there were students who have been dropped? 

A They know it. 

Q In other words, they know it isn’t a theoretical 
regulation, but that it is actually enforced? 

A Yes. 

Q And they have always known that in the past? 

A Yes. 

Q Is the examination everything or do you give a 
certain weight to the work of the classroom? 

A There is a certain weight to the classroom, a cer- 
tain weight to the general review, and a certain weight 
to the final examinations. 

Q Would you say it is a preponderant weight to 
the examination? 

A No. 

Q Therefore, would it follow that a boy could get 
through even though he failed in an exam? 

A Yes. 

Q What I really was getting at is that a man might 
cheat and pass in an exam and still fail because of his 





classroom work—that doesn’t happen often, I sup- 
pose, but it could? 

A Yes. 

Q One of the things the public hasn’t been clear 
about is the emphasis on athletics. Out of the 90 boys 
alleged to have been acting in bad faith in this matter, 
weren’t there more boys who had no connection with 
athletics than boys who did have connection with 
athletics? 

A It was about 50-50. 

Q Then the reason for their having violated the 
rules could not have been a desire to excel in athletics, 
for the other 50 per cent? In other words, the motive 
we have been given in a good many cases is that they 
were trying to stay on the football team—then the 
other 50 must have had other motives? 

A They may have been helping, and so on. 

Q You don’t feel that by abolishing football you 
instill honesty, do you? 

A Not a bit. 

Q And, conversely, do you feel that you can 
have football and still detect dishonesty and encour- 
age honesty? 

A Definitely. 

Q There is information that nearly every college 
which has an honor system penalizes with dismissal. 
Certainly it is true at Virginia Military Institute. 
People are asking whether the penalty needed to 
have been so severe— 

A We’ve always had that penalty. 

Q There has never been any question what the 
penalty was? 

A No. 
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Dismissal Inevitable for Violation ... Code Enforced 


By Cadets Themselves . . . Football Men Honest in Past 


Q So that you really don’t have 
much discretion as to penalties once 
cheating has been detected? 

A Not at all. I do not think the 
code would permit anything else. 

Q Is there any way by which the 
student body as a whole could have 
voted on this matter, or is it only 
through their Committee? 

A Only through the Committee. 

Q And the action of the student 
Committee came first before it went 
to the authorities? 

A It first went to a representative 
of the Honor Committee, but, due to 
the closeness to the end of the year, 
they had to turn it over to the au- 
thorities to make a thorough investigation. They did 
not have time. 

Q After you made the investigation, then it went 
before the Honor Committee? 

A No. The authorities took the action after the in- 
vestigation—it didn’t go back to the Honor Com- 
mittee. 

Q Do you think it would have helped if it had? 

A No, it was just a question of finding out the facts. 

Q And you think if it had gone before the Honor 
Committee they would have ratified it as a matter of 
course—if it had been in the middle of the year, 
that is? 

A Yes. 

Q You have no doubt about that? 

A No. 

Q What do you think about these officers who are 
now out in Korea and in the Army generally, who 
will read about this thing and who will be bothered 
by the fact that they themselves got through the ex- 
aminations by the same method—if there are any? 

A I am not sure there are any. 

Q Someone down here said that this had been go- 
ing on for four or five years. Is there any evidence 
to back that up? 

A We have no conclusive evidence. 

Q But you think it is fairly reasonable to assume 
that there may have been a few cases in the past but 
not any general violations? So that the general viola- 
tions that have occurred have occurred in this last 
year? 

A I do not think that organized widespread viola- 
tions could have long continued without detection. 
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GENERAL 


Q Do you know of any circum- 
stance that might have brought it on 
—any particular thing—any partic- 
ular ringleader, or any particular 
movement inside the Cadet Corps? 

A No, nothing that I know of. 

Q Have football players as well as 
other students been able in the past 
to meet standards both of honesty 
and scholarship? 

A Yes. 

Q Is any consideration to be given 
to a proctor system as a substitute 
for an honor system? 

IRVING A No. 
Q What is the general knowledge 
of the student body about the honor 
system? Does a cadet when he enters get any informa- 
tion in writing, or is it done in a course on the honor 
system? 

A He gets thoroughly indoctrinated in the honor 
system. 

Q Is it done by a lecture or is it done by a written 
bulletin? 

A Both. We have here in each company representa- 
tives of the Honor Committee, a first classman. Each 
time a new class comes in, he goes over thoroughly 
with them in lecture and conference as to just what 
the honor system is. 

Q Does the student know that a violation of the 
honor system means dismissal from the Academy? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q There is no question about that in the minds of 
the applicants? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q We heard, for instance, that some students are 
given this in writing and sometimes don’t read it very 
carefully. Is the subject covered as thoroughly in an 
oral presentation as it is in writing? 

A:Yes, and there are opportunities for questions 
that a cadet can ask. And. in addition to that, we is- 
sue to each cadet, as he comes in, a little book called 
“Bugle Notes,” which contains information of the 
Academy, and in that there is a very clear, concise 
account of the honor system. 

Q Does the cadet understand that the honor system 
includes not only the getting of information improp- 
erly but the giving of it? 

A Absolutely. 

(Continued on page 16) 





































Q There is no question about that? 

A No. 

Q Does the cadet in his examination sign a pledge 
that so many other colleges use in which he writes 
that he has neither given nor received assistance? 

A That would be, I think, an insult to the cadet. 

Q You don’t have to do that, in your system? 

A Just his name on his paper is sufficient. 

Q In some colleges don’t they use that system, as a 
reminder? 

A We feel it is unnecessary under our honor system. 

Q What is the fact with respect to the giving of ex- 
aminations? It has been reported that the examina- 
tions are given in groups and not given simultane- 
ously—is that right? 

A That’s right. In some cases cadets in one regi- 
ment have an examination in a subject, and the fol- 
lowing day, or a following hour that same day, an- 
other regiment will have the examination. , 

Q Is there any reason for that staggering of the 
examinations? 

A It would be entirely possible to give different 
examinations to the different groups of a class. How- 
ever, this is not considered necessary because we 
have implicit trust in the honesty of cadets who have 
voluntarily agreed neither to give nor to receive un- 
authorized information. 

Q In the matter of enforcing, has it always been 
that the students or the faculty handled cases of in- 
fractions first? 

A The honor code is a code that is enforced by the 
cadets themselves. It is not imposed by the author- 
ities. 


.«. ‘Extra instruction before examination is given if asked’ 


Q When you say by the cadets themselves, you 
mean their committee? 

A Yes. ; 

Q Does that consist of representatives of each class? 

A The three upper classes have Honor Committee 
men in each company. However, the Honor Commit- 
tee of the first class really controls the honor situa- 
tion. There is one Honor Committee man in each 
company, which means 24, and then the first captain 
is also a member, which makes a total of 25. 

Q What are the duties of the members of the Honor 
Committee? Only to pass upon cases of infractions? 

A They also have the duties of indoctrinating all 
cadets and making sure that everybody understands 
the system. ‘ 

Q How are they selected for membership on the 


. committee? 


A By the vote of the cadets of the class within 
each company. 

Q How much tutoring is permitted before exami- 
nations in the Academy? 

A Any cadet who feels that he needs extra instruc- 
tion may apply for that instruction and he is given it. 

Q Who gives it to him—members of the faculty? 

A Members of the faculty, usually, yes. 

Q You do not permit private tutors? 

A Tutoring by other cadets is also encouraged. 

Q If a boy comes to you without proper training in 
what honesty means, aren’t you up against a difficulty 
with him even with an honor system? 

A Yes, but we feel we can indoctrinate him and 
make him feel in his soul the necessity for adhering 
to the honor system. 





“Bugle Notes,"’ the little book about the U. S. 
Military Academy that is given to every new cadet, 
contains a description of the honor system and its 
application. The following is an excerpt from it: 

“Some of the general principles upon which the 
Honor Code is founded are: 

“1. Lying, quibbling, evasive statements, or tech- 
nicalities in order to shield guilt or defeat the spirit 
of justice will not be tolerated. The Code demands 
courageous and fearless honesty in setting forth the 
truth, regardless of consequences. 

"2. A cadet who intentionally violates the Honor 
Code should resign at once as there is no place in the 
Corps or in the Service for anyone who cannot abide 
by the principles of the Honor Code and offenders 
are never granted immunity. 

"3. Anything to which a man signs his name means 





What the Cadets Are Told 





irrevocably what is said, both as to letter and spirit. 
‘4, No intentional dishonesty will be condoned. 
‘5. Every man is honor bound to report any 
breach of honor which comes to his attention. 
“6, The Corps, individually and collectively, is the 
guardian of its Honor Code. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS 
|. Academic Work 


“‘No cadet shall impart or receive any unauthor- 
ized assistance, either outside or inside the section 
room or examination room, which would tend to give 
him or any other cadet an unfair advantage. For 
example: ... : 

‘4, In graded recitations, by communicating mat- 
ter relating to the recitation between a cadet who 
has already recited and one who has not recited.” 
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John Deere Self-Propelled Cotton Picker. Does the work of 70 people. 9 out of 10 farms speed production with B-W equipped machines. 
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For the famed John Deere line of farm equipment, 
Borg-Warner supplies many vital operating parts. 


Important namesin practically 
every industry are linked with 
Borg-Warner’s. The world- 
famous Deere & Company is 
one of these. For more thana 
century this firm has been help- 
ing American farmers feed and 
clothe more people better. 
Of course, it is a matter of 
daily pride that a// the fore- 
most builders of farm equip- 
ment look to Borg-Warner for 
a variety of specialized parts. 


Among these are plow discs, 
harrow teeth, hydraulic 
pumps, chain drives, universal 
joints, transmissions, clutches, 
carburetors, as well as many 
special tillage steels. 

Each one evidences the B-W 
aim: “design it better—make 
it better.” B-W’s engineering 
skills and large production 
facilities help importantly in 
obtaining for all of us the 
earth’s best of everything. 


° BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK 

BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR *¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL *¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 

INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN *« MORSE CHAIN, LTD * NORGE *¢ NORGE-HEAT +¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING 
DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR *¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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This town grew along our road... 


and many another prospered 


Alcoa, Tennessee, is the town aluminum built. Your map shows 
it on Route 73, but it’s also on another—the road we built 
by helping people. 

This road is 63 years long. Among the important milestones 
along it are those that mark the building of Alcoa plants and 
facilities in 37 counties, in 17 states. Some, like the mills at 
Alcoa, or the world’s most modern aluminum rolling mill at 
Davenport, Iowa, are large in their communities. Others are 
located in the industrial forests in big cities. But all these plants 
we built along our road are good neighbors. 


We try to go more than halfway to make them good places 
for the citizens of those communities to work. A major respon- 
sibility that the plant manager at each one enjoys most is his 
active part in community affairs. These plants along our road 
pay an important share of community taxes, and participate in 
worthy local projects. 

Because plants can be good neighbors here in America, they 
are more efficient . . . daily work is more pleasant. . . living 
more worth-while. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2192H 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


A business built on Co-operation 


FACTS SHOW WHAT 
ALUMINUM MEANS TO 
SOME OF THE PLACES 
WHERE ALCOA LIVES 


To give you an idea of the benefits 
Aluminum Company of America 
brings to those communities where 
its operations are located, here are 
a few facts about Alcoa, Tennessee, 
alone... 


At this plant we employ more than 
eight thousand people, who earn 
nearly twenty-five million dollars a 
year. We purchase four and a half 
million dollars’ worth of supplies in 
Tennessee every year; over four 
million dollars’ worth of electric 
power, and almost four million 
dollars’ worth of transportation... 


OTHER STATE FACTS... 


Our taxes paid in the State of Ohio 
are sufficient to provide for the 
education of 2,271 school children 
each year... in Alabama, 2,391 
children . . . in the State of Wash- 
ington, 1,900 children . . .* 

* * * 
We have important payrolls (over 
$100,000) or pay important taxes 
(over $100,000) in twenty-six of 
America’s forty-eight states. 

* * ok 
Our annual payroll in Arkansas is 
sufficient to support 30 average in- 
dependent grocery stores; in Cali- 
fornia, 146 stores; in Connecticut, 
47 stores** 


*Educational expenditures per state from 
Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1950. 


** Avg. grocery store sales from 1948 Census 
of Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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= with GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY= 


Commander in Chief, United Nations Command 


WARNING OF RED TRICKERY | 








try trickery in Korea? 


program slacks off at home? 


exclusive interview granted to U.S. 


the editors in Washington and transmit- 
ted to Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor 
in Tokyo, who obtained the General's 
replies and radiotelegraphed them. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Will the Communists 


Will America lower its guard? What 
will happen to troop morale if the arms 


Following is the complete text of an 


News & World Report by Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway. Questions were written by 





MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY is a fight- 
ing general who distinguished himself 
on the battlefields of World War II and 
in the bitter fighting in Korea. 

General Ridgway carried out the first 
large-scale airborne assault in U.S. mili- 
tary history—the 1943 attack on the is- 
land of Sicily. He was head of the U.S. 
Eighth Army in Korea when he was se- 
lected last spring to succeed General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur as Com- 
mander in Chief of the United Nations 
forces. 








(By Radiotelegraph 
Between Tokyo and Washington) 


Q General Ridgway, with cease-fire nego- 
tiations under way, there seems to be con- 
siderable concern among officials in Wash- 
ington about a letdown in preparedness at 
home. How would this affect the situation 
out there? 

A If it occurred, it could gravely im- 
pair the fighting effectiveness of United 
States forces and consequently seriously 
jeopardize the security of the United Na- 
tions command now fighting so gallantly 
in Korea. 

Q Don’t you already face unusual prob- 
Jems in asking troops to fight when cease- 
fire talks are on? 

A Yes, the problem is unusual—perhaps 
unique—but so too is the spirit and anima- 
tion of the United Nations command. The 
ceaseless flow of falsehoods, perversion and 
slanted statements which continue to ema- 
nate from Communist-controlled public-in- 





formation media, together with the long 
record of Communist duplicity, deceit and 
faithlessness in contractual obligations, 
have dissolved all doubts in the minds of 
members of this command as to Communist 
objectives. 

The members of the United Nations com- 
mand will now judge Communist intentions 
not by words, but by performance. This per- 
formance to date has produced no concrete 
evidence of honest, peaceful intentions. Our 
forces know why they fight and their spirits 
were never higher. 

Q How can people at home help you to 
deal with this or any other problems you 
face in Korea? 

A They can do so materially and spir- 
itually. Modern military forces such as ours 
require a constant flow of enormous quanti- 
ties of a multitude of items. Many of these 
are exceedingly complex in design, time- 
consuming and costly to produce. Any in- 
terruption of the flow of supplies to the 
fighting front not only prejudices the suc- 
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No Sign of Peaceful Intent by Foe ... U.N. Troop Morale 


High . . . Delay in Supplies From U.S. Could Cost Lives 


cessful accomplishment of our mission, but 
is a distinct threat to the security of our 
forces. In fact, it bears a direct relation to 
the number of American boys who will ulti- 
mately return alive. 

This is only the material side of the pic- 
ture. The obverse is the spiritual. Providing 
the material needs are met, and that of 
course is essential, there still exist the 
spiritual needs which are of incalculably 
greater significance. 

However fine the weapons, however ade- 
quate the equipment, neither represents any 
more strength than the hearts of the men 
who use them. The hearts of these men will 
be no stouter nor their courage any higher 
than the hearts and courage of their kin at 
home for whom they fight. It is their sup- 
port, their encouragement which sustains 
them. 


Korea's Special Hazards 


Q Do you see a danger in generalizing 
about the military lessons of the Korean 
war in view of the virtual absence of enemy 
air and naval opposition? 

A Yes. ’ 

Q What are the dangers? 

A We tended in the early days of the 
Korean campaign to evaluate our experi- 
ences and to draw lessons based on World 
War II conditions. Korea provided many 
major differences from situations encoun- 
tered by our forces in either the European 
or Pacific theaters. The inadequate road and 
rail nets; limited mobility for offroad ve- 
hicular traffic, incident to rice-paddy coun- 
try as well as to extremely rugged hill and 
mountain terrain; strong and widely dis- 
tributed guerrilla forces; language barriers 
and the nature of the enemy, all combined 


to present a very different set of conditions 
from those met by our major forces during 
any part of World War II. 

On the other hand, everything that has 
transpired in Korea accentuates the basic 
soundness of our tactics and military doc- 
trine for the employment, separately and in 
combined operation, of the several arms of 
our military establishment. 

Q Have ground troops and air and naval 
forces performed well in Korea? 

A They have. 


Making an Unbeatable Team 


Q What if anything has been learned in 
particular about co-operation among the 
armed services? 

A Renewed recognition that co-operation 
comes only from mutual confidence and 
mutual respect and that on the battlefield 
these are the best ingredients for cementing 
an unbeatable battle team, which is what we 
have in Korea. 

Q How does the Eighth Army compare 
with other armies in the world of similar 
size? 

A Valid comparison could only be made 
with other armies under like conditions. No 
other army has faced these conditions. 

Q Has co-ordination among the various 
U.N. units in Korea been effective? 

A I believe history records no comparable 
example of such effective co-ordination be- 
tween so many different national contin- 
gents—ground, sea and air—as in the 
United Nations command in Korea. 

Q What were the major problems in- 
volved in organizing such diverse units into 
an integrated army? 

A Supply, equipment, training, language 

(Continued on page 22) 






















. - - ‘Vital Importance of Close Air Support’ 


and—most important of all—the creation of 
mutual confidence and the will to win. 

Q Has fighting in Korea demonstrated 
anything new and conclusive about air sup- 
port of ground troops? 

A Nothing new of a fundamental nature, 
though we have learned considerable in new 
techniques, which continue to be improved, 
and we have confirmed our previous conclu- 
sions of the vital importance of adequate, 
close air support for all ground operations. 

Q What can you say of the value of artil- 
lery in the Korean war? 

A In none of our previous combat experi- 
ence has the value of artillery been greater, 
both in inflicting losses on hostile forces and 
in minimizing those of our own infantry. 

Q Have our weapons generally done what 
was expected of them? 

A Adequately, under all conditions for 
which the weapons themselves had been 
designed or were intended. 


Value of Leadership 


Q What is the explanation for the re- 
markable improvement of morale of U.N. 
troops in Korea in the past six months? 

A Leadership at all levels in all services 
and national contingents; the inculcation of 
a reasoned understanding based on facts of 
the purpose of their presence in Korea and 
the objectives for which they fight. 

Q What is your estimate of the fighting 
qualities of the American soldier and what 
can you tell us of his versatility under fire? 

A With the leadership to which he is en- 
titled and which is available to him through- 
out our military establishment, with time 
for necessary training, with the weapons in 
quantity and quality which America is ca- 
pable of supplying, and with the unfailing 
spiritual support of the people at home, he 
is unsurpassed in battle. 

Q How well is rotation working? 

A Exceedingly well under the circum- 


—Defense De 


GENERAL RIDGWAY 


stances. To date, more than 50,000 of our 
fighting men have returned from Korea to 
the homeland and their places taken by 
other young Americans splendidly trained 
in the United States—physically, profes- 
sionally and spiritually—since the Commu- 
nist aggression in Korea began. 

This outstanding result has been achieved 
with no loss in combat effectiveness of our 
forces engaged in Korea. It is the result of 
the full understanding of the problems of 
the Far East command by our entire de- 
fense establishment at home and through 
its complete co-operation. Under no circum- 
stances will rotation be permitted to impair 
the combat effectiveness of our fighting 
forces. 

Q Does rotation provide the answer to the 
morale problem? 

A It is one important factor, but only one. 
Others are leadership, which exists in pre- 
eminent degree, the supply problem and the 
spiritual support of our people, both of 
which I already have covered. 
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BIGGER DRAFT CALLS AHEAD 


Induction of 60,000 Men Per Month Planned 


Chances of being missed by 
the draft are getting slimmer. 
And don‘t count on a Korean 
truce to change the outlook. 

Draft rate, going up, is to 
stay high into 1954 at least. Vol- 
unteers may change the prospect 
somewhat, but not much. 

Many students, married men, 
others now deferred are sure to 
go. Almost every able-bodied 
youth is in line for a call-up. 


For a youth of draft age, the chance 
of being drafted is rising rather 
abruptly. Draft calls are headed in 
the near future for a rate of about 
60,000 a month, four times the July 
rate and nearly double that of August. 
Calls will level off around the 50,000 
mark eventually, unless volunteering 
falls below expectations. 

That is the effect of recent decisions by 
the armed forces. A truce in Korea, or 
talk of more general peace between U. S. 
and Russia, is not to make a major dif- 
ference in the draft odds as they affect 
eligible young men. 

Draft prospects essentially are gov- 
emed by the hard facts of supply and 
demand in military man power. Here is 
the outlook for years just ahead: 

In fiscal year 1952, ending next June, 
the armed forces will need about 1,050,- 
000 new men not now in uniform. They 
will need around 400,000 to replace those 
whose extended voluntary enlistments 
will expire and not be renewed. Another 
400,000 will be sought to replace Re- 
serves who will leave the ranks. An addi- 
tional 250,000 will be required to boost 
military forces up to their goal of 3.5 
million by June 30, 1952, and to make up 
for losses due to retirement and other 
causes, 

The armed forces hope to meet about 
half of this demand for 1,050,000 new 
men with volunteers. As the accompany- 
ing table shows, they plan for 450,000 
new volunteers. Thus, if recruiting meets 
its goal, there will be a total demand this 
year for 600,000 draftees. 

Calls for July, August, September and 
October total only 126,000, as announced 
80 far. This points to an average call of 
about 60,000 during the remaining eight 
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months of the fiscal year. If volunteering 
falls behind the goals, as draft officials 
predict, draft calls may go to 70,000 or 
80,000 a month, or higher. 

The bulk of the men needed, in any 
case, will be drawn from the group al- 
ready classified 1-A, or about to be so 
classified, by their draft boards. In that 
group are the men 19 to 26 who do not 
have essential jobs; around 150,000 mar- 
ried men without children, just made 
draftable by the Draft Act of 1951, and 
some college students whose scholastic 
rank or aptitude-test score does not justi- 
fy their continued deferment. 

They are at the top of the list for draft- 
ing. The steady pressure from the armed 
forces for man power assures that draft 
boards will get them if they do not vol- 
unteer first. Military planners rely on 
draft calls to spur enlistments up to the 
required levels. Experience shows that, 
when a big draft call is announced one 
month, Air Force and Navy enlistments 
soar the next month. 

In fiscal year 1953, starting July 1, 
1952, the armed forces will continue to 
demand men at a high rate. Their great- 
est need will be to replace 600,000 
draftees, inducted in the first year of the 
Korean war, who end their 24-month 
terms in this period. Total demand is 
estimated at 875,000 new men, allowing 


for re-enlistment of 100,000 men already 
in service. 

The new men needed in this period 
will come for the most part from youths 
who are just out of high school this sum- 
mer, the 18-year-olds of today. 

In fiscal year 1954, starting July 1, 
1953, the 17-vear-olds of the present 
time will get their turn to be called to 
the colors. In that year, the armed 
forces will. seek at least 900,000 new 
men, while re-enlisting 175,000 of their 
career men now in uniform. 

The 900,000 new men needed in this 
third year of the man-power plan, as 
drawn at the Pentagon, will be coming 
out of the smallest “pool” of eligibles yet. 
The draft boards will have used up near- 
lv all of their available men over 19. 
Many of the boards will have reached 
the point where they will be calling 
men for duty as soon as they turn 182. 

That is the man-power picture as 
far ahead as anybody tries to forecast it 
now. The key fact, for draftable youths 
and their parents, is this: As long as 
Congress keeps an armed force of 3.5 
million as the goal, almost every able- 
bodied youth in the country is going to 
have to serve a minimum of 24 months. 
Far from lowering the goal for armed 
strength, Congress is considering further 
increases in Air Force and Marines. 





Christmas, 1952. 


Men Needed 
By Armed Forces 


In year to 


June 30, 1952 1,350,000 men 


In year to 


June 30, 1953 975,000 men 


In year to 


June 30, 1954 1,075,000 men 


Data based on testimony before Congress. 





Where Men Will Come From 
For Armed Forces of 3.5 Million 


Here is the arithmetic of U. S. military man power for the next three years. 
It shows how many men the armed forces need to reach and maintain a force 
of 3.5 million, and how the high command hopes to get them. Draft officials 
consider the estimate of volunteers far too optimistic. They predict a draft 
reaching up to 100,000 men a month—three times the present rate—by 


How Ranks Are 
Expected to Be Filled 


( 450,000 new four-year volunteers 
300,000 re-enlistments 
{( 600,000 draftees 


| 325,000 volunteers 
{ 100,000 re-enlistments 
550,000 draftees 


325,000 volunteers 
175,000 re-enlistments 
575,000 draftees 
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To show who’s getting the 
defense billions— 

Four States have half of all 
“prime contracts.’ Seven get 
half of all building funds for 
new and expanded plants. 

New York, California, Texas, 
Pennsylvania are some of the 
top areas for defense spending. 
But every part of the U.S. will 
get something out of the arms 
program. 


There is something for every region, 
every State and nearly every city in 
the country in the defense billions 
now being passed out. One way or 
another, every area is to get a share. 

How your area is faring, and how it 
compares with other areas around the 
country, is shown by the chart on page 
25. Figures are for defense orders placed 
through April and building authorizations 
made through July, but the ratio will re- 
main about the same as defense spending 
grows in the months ahead. 

The flow of defense dollars to all 48 
States totals about 30 billions, committed 
on the basis of latest available figures. 
More than 17 billions in prime contracts 
has been parceled out, and 8.3 billions 
in plant construction and expansion has 
been authorized. In addition, 4.2. bil- 
lions for training camps and new military 
construction has been planned. These 
figures do not include vast sums to be 
spent for new atomic-energy plants 
over the country. 

The figures show that four States— 
New York, California, Michigan and 
Ohio—get half of the billions in orders 
for military supplies and equipment. If 
you add six more States—Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts—those 10 States 
get 75 per cent of the total. 

For new plants it is different. Seven 
States are getting half of the authorized 
new defense building. They are Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, New 
York, Connecticut and California, in 
that order. 

Military camps, posts and facilities, in 
turn, are to be concentrated largely in 
States that benefit less from defense or- 
ders and plant construction. All States 
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Arms Spending: It Covers the Nation 


All Sections Cash in on Flow of Billions} 


except Connecticut, Iowa, North Dakota 
and West Virginia are to get some part 
of this building program. 

A close look at defense spending to 
date shows that all regions, directly or 
indirectly, share in the effects of these 
billions. There is the same tendency as 
in World War II for defense projects 
to center in established industrial re- 
gions. The labor supply, transportation, 
other vital facilities are there. But other 
regions often get a proportionately larg- 
er share of available funds. 
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PLANNING NEW DEFENSE PLANTS 
. .. everywhere but in North Dakota 


The West Coast, for example, is bene- 
fiting more than any other section of the 
country, if you compare its new defense 
orders with its manufacturing capacity. 
California, Washington and Oregon all 
have gotten a bigger share of orders than 
their present industrial size would indi- 
cate. California, with its fast-growing 
aircraft industry, has the lion’s share of 
West Coast orders, to date—2.4 billions 
out of a total of 3 billions in military con- 
tracts for this entire region. California 
also is getting more shipyards, training 
camps and other new military installa- 
tions than any other State. 

The Southwest, too, is receiving a 
larger share of defense billions than its 
industry would indicate. Texas now is 
fifteenth in volume of defense orders. 
Chemical industries, tied in with Texas 
oil, are showing the biggest growth. In 





construction of new defense plants, Texas 
is second only to Pennsylvania among 
all the States. In new military installs. 
tions planned, Texas again ranks second 
among 48 States. Guided-missile instalfe. 
tions, particularly, are booming there, 4s | 
are military air bases. 

The industrial Northeast, 
shows the biggest concentration of de- 
fense contracts, when measured in dol- 
lars. In prime contracts, 9.2 billions out 
of a total of 17 billions have been passed 
out to New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl. 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Here is centered the big 
production of tanks, ammunition, air- | 
craft engines, electronic equipment, | 
trucks, military clothing, new weapons 
and heavy equipment of all kinds. 

The Midwest, as a whole, fares less 
well. Defense contracts have _ been 
large, notably in Missouri, but not as 
large proportionately as the region’ 
share of U.S. industrial capacity. Kansas, 
with a sizable aircraft industry, runs 
second to Missouri in this region both in 
the size of new orders and in amouni of 
authorized plant expansion. North Da- 
kota, at the bottom of the list in the area 
in defense contracts, is the only State in 
the country with no defense construc- 
tion authorized, on the basis of latest 
available reports. 

The South, too, has gotten a relatively 
small share of prime contracts. Mary- 
land, to date, has received nearly half a 
billion dollars in orders, but this is sev- 
eral times the volume of defense busi- 
ness in any other Southern State. Most 
areas in the South, nonetheless, are to 
benefit from large amounts of new plant 
construction there. Alabama gets the § 
most, followed by Florida, Louisiana, 7 
Virginia and West Virginia. Training § 
camps and other military installations, j 
too, are to be built up largely in the | 
South, with Virginia getting the biggest 
share of those dollars. 

The Mountain States, though small in 
industrial capacity, are receiving a rela 
tively larger share of defense orders. 
Colorado leads the region, with by far the § 
largest number of contracts and building 
authorizations. 3 

Over all, the pattern of defense 
spending thus far shows the biggest dol | 
lar amounts going to the Northeastem 
U.S., but with the biggest industrial 
gains being made by the West and a rela- 
tively high share of military building 
planned for the South. 
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NEW ORDERS 
(Prime contracts awarded July, 1950, through April, 1951) 


New England 





RES. 5 pareve 57 .. 5 
New Hampshire . 55 §.. 6 
Vermont...... 16 §.. * 
Massachusetts . . 613 3 


sa 3 
Rhode Island... °157 9.. 2 
Connecticut ... e 
*Less than $500,000 





East North Central 


$4,670 
Million 





Millions 
MGs « awce's 1,104 631 
RE ss awace 783 214 
a 933 244 
Michigan ..... 1,460 617 
Wisconsin. .... 390 41 














Defense Dollars: Where They Are Going 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
. Legend oS (Defense plant and facilities expansion as of July, 1951) 


South Atlantic 


Middle Atlantic 
$4,577 










New 
Orders 


Millions 
New York..... 3,116 §.. 
New Jersey.... 747 §.. 
Pennsylvania... 7146 .. 




















New 
Construction 








514 
103 ry 
1,141 Dist. of Columbia 156 9 
Virginia ...... 117 106 
West Virginia .. 17 100 
North Carolina. . 144 31 
South Carolina. . 59 20 
Georgia ...... 08 92 
Florida ..... ‘ 39 133 


West North Central 
















East South Central $960 
Million $183 
Million 
New 
Orders Construction 
436 
$267 Fin Mions 
Minnesota .... 190 20 
WO ia arash eaters 119 9 
Missouri ..... 351 
Millions North Dakota .. 2 — 
Kentucky Fe) ee eee Pe 
ennessee .... 
po nes lila 51 197 GN sv cecs 230 §.. 29 
Mississippi ... . 27 80 
West South Central 
Pacific 
$2,996 
ion sisi | 523 
$ 421 illion 
Million on 
New New Orders + Construction 
Orders Construction Millions 
“——" Arkansas ..... 119.. 63 
Washington.... 498 9.. 109 Louisiana ..... 69 8.. i111 
Oregon ...... 814... 33 Oklahoma ..... 544... 28 
California... .. 2,417 §.. 279 Teme is e345 317 811 
© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM KOREA? 


Value of Sea-Borne Assault —’We Must Be Offensive-Minded’ 


BY VICE ADMIRAL ARTHUR D. STRUBLE, 


Commander First Fleet, Recently Commander Seventh Fleet, U.S. Navy 


It has been over a year since the Korean war began. It has 
been a year of trial, of bloodshed. It has been a year in which 
we have increased our military budget on a large scale to 
build up our three military services for immediate action, 
wherever it may be required. It has been a year in which 
mistakes have been made and in which lessons have been 
learned. If we interpret the lessons correctly, we shall be in a 
better position to weather other tests which lie ahead. 

I spent 10 months of the past year in Korean waters as 
Commander of the Seventh Fleet. I met regularly with the 
top commanders of the other services in that area. We grew 
to know one another and to appreciate one another’s prob- 
lems. Our experience working together gave us an oppor- 
tunity to gain a better understanding of the capabilities and 
the limitations of the various branches of the armed forces. 

Slightly over a year ago, our Government, together with 
other members of the United Nations organization, elected 
to fight—rather than permit a small nation to fall to Com- 
munist invasion. From a military point of view, an unfriendly 
Korea would form the southern arm of a giant pincers, the 
northern arm of which already posed a serious threat to 
Japan, and hence to our entire position in the Western Pacific. 

We found ourselves engaging a continental foe on a nar- 
row front. By taking full advantage of command of the sea, 
we could supply and support ourselves from the sea. At the 
same time we could confine the enemy to difficult land com- 
munications, which would be vulnerable to interdiction from 
the air. Militarily, the problem had both advantages and 
disadvantages. If we were to succeed, it was obvious that 
we would have to make the most of our advantages. 

How did this Communist action in the Korean peninsula 
catch our armed forces? Well, frankly, I think we can all 
agree that we were caught a little by surprise. Not many 
had expected it to happen quite that way. During the years 
following our victory in World War II, we had successively 
reduced our military budget, with a resulting reduction in 
military pieparedness. Also, during that period, the habit 
developed in many quarters of sitting back and pontificating 
on how the next war would be fought. As a people, we 
gathered unto ourselves some rare powers of crystal-ball gaz- 
ing which permitted us to see clearly into the future. And 
how many of us visualized the battle in the mud of the 
Korean peninsula? Korea should remind us again that the 
enemy might have something to say about how and where 
the war would be fought. His way of fighting will probably 
not be to our liking. We were reminded again that no single 
plan that we can devise for the future will be the answer to 
our security problem. The enemy will generally know our 
strengths and our dispositions. He will have the initiative if 
he starts the war and he will plan to hit our weak spots. 

And now, I shall attempt to frame a lesson before pro- 
ceeding further. The lesson is—flexibility—versatility. Our 
organization, our methods, our weapons, and above all our 
thinking, must be flexible. They must be capable of meeting 
the expected and the unexpected. Capable of fighting the 
kind of war the enemy will elect to fight—one which we 
would prefer not to fight. For example, he may: attempt to 
continue indefinitely a campaign of limited wars. The re- 
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sultant military situation will not be to our liking. But we 
must remain sufficiently flexible, mentally and organiza. 
tionally, to meet the many situations which can arise. 

When the Communists marched into South Korea in Tune | 
of 1950, our forces consisted of the Army occupation forces 
in Japan, the Air Force in Japan, a small naval occupation | 
force in Japan. These forces turned from their occupation 
duties and prepared for combat and movement to the xe | 
rean front. 

The Seventh Fleet, which was maintaining surveillance jn 
the Western and Southwest Pacific Ocean areas, was prompt. 
ly ordered to report to the Far East command for duty, | 
Actually, we had only one carrier available in the West- 


es 






rence 








ern Pacific during those early days. But we moved her | 
into waters close behind enemy lines and used her highly 
trained air squadrons in close support of the ground forces, | 
Gradually our small carrier force was augmented as other 
became available. And later, as the battle lines moved uw 
and down the Korean peninsula, our mobile carrier air bases 
remained within good striking distance of the front lines. 
By a narrow margin, we were able to stem the tide of 

aggression in that small portion of Southeast Korea known 
as the Pusan bridgehead. Pusan itself was built up by ship 
and airplane into a major base—5,000 miles from home. We 
were able to accomplish this because of our command of the 
sea. And may we always possess the wisdom to maintain the 
same degree of naval control in any sea area where our pres- 





ence might be required, and against any weapon which our 
enemy might devise. 

By mid-August, although our hold in the Pusan bridge: | 
head was still precarious, thought was being given to this 
question: How best can we use our limited forces to cope 
with the enemy? There were not enough reinforcements in 
sight to offer promise of breaking out of the bridgehead. For § 
a solution, the Commander in Chief turned his attention to | 
the exposed seacoast flanks of the enemy—exposed flanks 
which we had the ability to attack by virtue of our command 
of the sea—flanks very difficult for our land-bound enemy to | 
secure from attack. | 

The concept was simple enough. Seoul was by far the | 
most important communication center in Korea. Most north jj 
and south rail and roadways led into and out of Seoul. If we | 
could capture Seoul we would be astride the enemy's main 
supply lines to his armies in the south. Seoul was only a | 
short distance inland from the Yellow Sea. Despite the many 
hydrographic and other difficulties involved and the limited 
ground forces available, the Commander in Chief made a § 
courageous decision to conduct a sea-borne assault for the | 
capture of the Seoul-Inchon area. 

As you know, our sea-borne assault was highly succeelll 
After the landing, the Communist armies to the south begat | 
to d_integrate from the effect of this sea-borne attack across 
their vital communications. We are missing the boat if we 
do not continue to press the development of sea-bome- | 
assault techniques with all the brain power and vigor a 
our command. 

Late in November, 1950, the Chinese Communists entered § 
the Korean war on the side of the aggressor and the tide 
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battle turned. The main enemy drive down the interior of 
Korea split the United Nations ground forces in two. Ordinar- 












$ ily, in land warfare, this would have been a disaster. How- 
ever, in this case the Eighth Army in the West, supported 
by the Air Force and Navy, fell back down the peninsula, 
, frst toward Chinnampo, then Inchon,. and finally toward 
Taegu. In the East, the Tenth Corps supported by the Navy 
carrier-based air fell back slowly toward their strong point 
at the port of Hungnam. 
The epochal march of the Marine division from the 
Chosen reservoir to Hungnam was accomplished against 
tremendous odds. Their march was supported by the trained 
© naval air squadrons from four large carriers, Marine squadrons 
But wel™ from three small carriers, Marine squadrons from one field 
organiza. | ashore and the Air Force air lift. 
| = The redeployment of the Tenth Corps from Hungnam was 
‘ in Tune | then completed—10 days after the planning started. It re- 
n forces ¢ moved our right-flank troops from an advanced position and 
cupation | restored the solid line of the ground forces. Without seaborne 
cupation communications, a withdrawal such as this could not have 
the Ko. been accomplished in months, and then only with tre- 
mendous loss. 
lance in | Here again was demonstrated that great degree of mobil- 
prompt. pity which is possible only with command of the sea. It is 
or duty, @ easier and more economical to move military forces by sea 
e West. | than it is by land or air. I doubt whether a single naval force 
ved her @ has ever been busier—or employed to greater advantage. And 
" highly | during this entire period, as well as before and since, the 
1 forces, same carrier-based air squadrons which paved the way for 
s otal these operations, continued to support the Eighth Army by 
oved up pounding the enemy with close air support, deep support 
sir baie and interdiction strikes. oF 
ean While some new things about the characteristics and em- 
tide of |) Ployment of weapons have been learned in Korea, from the 
. ken broader, more fundamental point of view, we have seen 
by sis demonstrated once again that the nature of war itself has 
on changed very little. We see that war is still chiefly a contest 
d of te of violence between the wills of two organized human so- 
‘tain the @ “ieties, employing every device which they consider will gain 
or alk their respective ends. 
hich a There are in this world today large groups of intelligent 
men who are apparently dedicating their lives to the destruc- 
bridge tion of our form of Government and our mode of living. We 
hi should not underestimate their cunning or their resourceful- 
to tS © ness, As we watch developments in the present Korean nego- 
to cope © tiations, we must bear in mind that the Communists probably 
nents 1 § have other plans ready to use. And we can be assured that 
ead. For | they will try to create a situation which would require us to 
ntion to ) fight the kind of war best suited to them. They will attempt 
1 flanks § ty circumvent or neutralize any obvious advantage which we 
ymmand might possess. 
nemy to Now scientific developments, such as atomic weapons and 
guided missiles, will change our tactics. But no new weapons 
far the | —not even the atomic bomb—will change the fundamental 
st north § nature of war itself. Nor will new weapons or techniques 
. If We /) change human nature, or the workings of the human mind, 
ys mall § of those who plan and direct wars, or of those who operate 
only 2 § the various weapons in battle. The problems of morale, the 
1¢ many } effects of surprise, and many other human problems will still 
limited § have to be reckoned with. 
made a § Granting that the nature of war itself has changed very 
for the § little-how can we best prepare ourselves to meet other attacks 
which may be directed against us? 
ecessful. |§ Since we have no intention of deliberately starting a war— 
h begat § and I doubt whether any United States citizen who has 
k across § thought over carefully the implications of a preventive war 
it if we | would ever advocate such a move—if we do not intend to 
a-bomée § start a preventive war—we must then accept the possibility 
igor at @ of surprise. In other words, we must be prepared to be 
surprised. 
entered # Thus, the enemy may, or he may not, fight the kind of war 
tide of § We expect him to fight. The enemy may or may not start a 
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war by air attacks against our cities. He may or he may not 
start a war by overrunning Western Europe or the Middle 
East, or India, or Japan. He may or may not do a particular 
thing, because it may or may not suit his particular plans. 
Moreover, the enemy will not necessarily do what we would . 
do under a similar set of circumstances. His different cultural 
background and his different concepts of strategy make it un- 
wise to attempt to predict with assurance what he will or will 
not do. Even if we did know precisely what the enemy was 
planning, he is perfectly capable of changing his mind. We 
must, therefore, recognize that we are going to be confronted 
with many problems which we may not like. Our arswers to 
these problems should not be defensive. We must be offensive 
minded. 

What do we want to accomplish in the event of another 
war? Here we must bear in mind the fundamental objective 
of war. That objective is to persuade the enemy to change 
his mind. It is to cause the enemy to desist in his aggression, 
or whatever course of action he is pursuing in opposition to 
our national policy. It does not necessarily follow that the oc- 
cupation of a specific enemy area, or the destruction of. a 
large segment of the enemy population, or of his economic 
structure, will accomplish our objective. Thus, current con- 
cepts of warfare, current tactics, no matter how valid or effec- 
tive they may appear today, must be continuously scrutinized 
and reappraised. If our forces are planned with versatility in 
mind, they will be useful under the varying conditions which 
we may later encounter. 

And so, if our military establishment is to effectively sup- 
port a strong foreign policy, we must have flexible plans and 
mobile, versatile forces to cope successfully with the situations 
which an attack on us will create. 

I should like to stress two broad points—one primarily naval, 
but vital in its application to national security, and one that 
involves all three services and is also vital in its application 
to national security. 

First: If the fleet in the Western Pacific is destroyed, or 
is unable to maintain control of the waters leading to and 
surrounding Korea, our ground and air forces there will be 
forced to withdraw from Korea or face destruction. If the 
fleet is unable to maintain control of the waters leading to 
and surrounding Japan, Okinawa and the Philippines, our 
ground and air forces there will be forced to withdraw from 
the Western Pacific or face destruction. Similarly, if the fleet 
is unable to maintain control of the waters leading to, or 
adjacent to, other critical areas of the globe, any forces which 
we have stationed in such areas will be in serious difficulty. 
Therefore, if we are to retain the ability to conduct success- 
ful military operations overseas, we must be certain that we 
can control sea communications and the waters adjacent to 
the areas of operations. 

Second: The Navy cannot win a war by itself, but neither 
can the Army or the Air Force. If we are to be successful in 
meeting the future military problems presented by another 
war, each of the services, Army, Air Force, and Navy, must 
have an initia! mobile, versatile and trained force in readiness 
for combat operations. The balance to be made between the 
three services required careful military appraisal and continu- 
ous reappraisal. The criterion should be mobility and flexibility 
rather than mere size. 

No single material objective can be selected in advance as 
the objective which will solve our problem; and no single force 
or concept of warfare can be laid down as the answer to our 
problem. Therefore, if we are to be prepared to meet the 
variety of problems which must be anticipated, we must have 
ready, trained forces of each service capable of operating 
in proper co-ordination. 

That is our first line of defense. 





Epitor’s Note: The foregoing is adapted from a 
speech by Vice Admiral Struble before the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club, delivered on Aug. 3, 1951. 
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Litelines of Progress 


in the Middle South 


The transportation industry keeps open the lifelines 
of progress in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. A 
web of rail, barge, truck, ship and plane routes closely 


these factories to markets nationwide. Inland water- 
way systems connect the Middle South with the great 
Mississippi Valley and the entire Gulf Coast area, 
while the port of New Orleans serves the world. 


link the area’s rich resources and its factories; and tie ‘i 


The entire transportation industry—beyond vital 
service to all business in the Middle South—contrib- 
utes directly to the economy of this three-state region. 
Over $580 million is spent each year in the area for 
goods, services and equipment, including annual pay- 
roll for 98 thousand employees. 


The transportation industry’s outstanding job, in 
serving the area’s needs, is evidence of confidence in 
the future of the Middle South. Others, who recognize 
the area’s combination of economic advantages, share 
this confidence and prove it with increasing plant 
investment. 


Investigate the Middle South where you, too, will 
find a world of opportunity to grow and prosper. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY  MiSSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS QF THE WORLD 





TOKYO....NEW DELHI....BERLIN....CAIRO....LONDON.... 








>> Talk of a split between Stalin and China's Mao Tse-tung is being overdone. 
It overlooks the practical side of a working partnership that Stalin dominates. 
In Tokyo, within easy range of both Stalin and Mao, this is the thinking: 

Mao, with ideas of his own, must look to Stalin for the means to carry 
through his ideas. Mao would like to be independent. He sees himself as just 
as big a shot in China as Stalin is in Russia. Mao is pleased by puffs that his 
aides write. They tell how it was Mao's brand of Marxism-Leninism, rather than 
Stalin's, that did the trick for the Communists in China. They suggest that Mao 
has exactly the right idea, not only for China, but the rest of Asia. 

Stalin, however, has the guns and trucks and airplanes that Mao needs to 
realize his ideas. So Mao isn't going to declare his independence just yet. 


>> Stalin appears to be putting on heat to get a Korean truce. He wants to be 
free to move on to other things. Mao is thus left out on a limb. 

China, after the big gamble in Korea, would like something to show folks at 
home. Korean results aren't such a good exhibit. Chinese Communists hardly en- 
joy being pushed around, told off. They'd like a substitute for Korea. 

Big question, though, is whether, after a Korean settlement, Mao will have 
enough arms to take on French Indo-China, say, or Burma, or any major area. 





>> There's no question in Tokyo that Mao intends to sprawl all over Asia, if 
and when he can. Mao and his aides make no bones about that, in speech after 
Speech. Here are Mao's intentions, as spelled out by Communists themselves: 

Looking south from China.....Indo-China is to be "liberated" as soon as 
possible. Malaya is also to be "liberated," though maybe not so soon, since 
Malaya's Communists aren't as far along as Indo-China's. Burma is on the list 
for sometime in the future, even if Burma has tried to appease Mao. And India, 
despite Premier Nehru's kind words for Mao, is also on Mao's list. 

Looking east from China.....Formosa is of course one of Mao's goals. Japan 
is another, even if Mao's chances at the moment appear remote. Philippines are 
a more immediate: target, provided local Communists are successful enough. 

If all this sounds fanciful, remember that Mao took some 20 years to win 
control of China, but finally won it. Chances are he means what he says about 
the rest of Asia. Now he's whipping up China's appetite for the bigger bite. 

But China can't do it alone. That's where Stalin comes in. He has the arms, 
the veto power. Mao's independence must wait, if he wants to reach his goal. 








>> Insiders in New Delhi, talking privately, give a gloomy report of India's 
future. They find Premier Nehru's control fading. They paint this picture: 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Nehru's political enemies, not Nehru, now control his political party. 
Nehru's domestic program, after three years, is still on paper. Crusade 
against black marketing has flopped. Land reform is still just talk. Minimum- 
wage legislation remains a vague promise. Government corruption is noted. 

What _ interests Nehru, apparently, is a role as world statesman. Principal 
adviser to Nehru in this role, New Delhi observers will tell you, is a British 
noblewoman, Lady Mountbatten, wife of Britain's last Governor-General of India. 
Lady Mountbatten is credited with very strong leftist and anti-U.S. feelings. 

Future of Communists in India is believed to be rather promising. 

Nehru, 61, is unlikely to remain as Premier many years longer. When Nehru 
leaves, observers see no one of comparable stature to take his place. Splitting 
of Nehru's big Congress Party has already begun. Political chaos, piled on top 
of mass poverty, maybe war with Pakistan, can give Communists their big chance. 
Communist India, a good many in New Delhi think, is likely before 1960. 




















>> Communist ideal of a classless society collapsed rather badly at Berlin's 
rally for Communist youth. Surprised delegates bumped into three classes. 

First class included Communist high officials, non-German delegates. They 
had rooms in East Berlin's best hotels, plenty of food, wine, cigarettes. 

Second class covered officials of medium rank, and delegates from Western 
Germany. Their room and board wasn't tops, but still wasn't too bad. 

Third class took in East German youth, the vast majority of the delegates. 
They had to sleep in tents, in attics, on straw in cellars. Food, when on hand, 
consisted of bread and sausage for breakfast, beans and cabbage at midday. 

Hungry delegates, as a result, Slipped into West Berlin by the thousands, 
Sampled good meals and ice-cream sodas at U.S. Army reception centers, talked 
bitterly of Class 1 delegates, marveled at West Berlin's comparative plenty. 

It all adds up to another small gain for the West.....But you can't write 
off Communists' hold on youth altogether. Some of the propaganda sticks. 














>> In Cairo, rambunctious Egyptians are getting strong hints from London that 
Britain is through appeasing the Middle East. British apparently don't propose 
to get into the same kind of mess in Egypt they are trying to clean up in Iran. 

British troops, therefore, are likely to stay on in Egypt, guarding Suez 
Canal and British bases, even if Egyptians formally order them out. 

Control of Sudan, now jointly run by Britain and Egypt, won't go to Egypt 
just on Egypt's say-so. Egypt's blockade of Suez, aimed at supplies for Israel, 
is hampering oil refining in Middle East, is running into big-power opposition. 

Back of it all.....Egyptians are feeling their nationalistic oats, just as 
Iranians are, figure now's the time to rule their own roost. So they talk about 
canceling treaty with Britain, kicking out British troops, running the Suez. 

Showdown may come soon. U.S. has a stake in area, may have to mediate. 











>> Britons at home are bothered by the bitterness that has crept into their 
political arguments. London's nonpartisan "Economist", at times friendly to 
much of the Labor Party's program, now blames much of the bitterness on the Labor 
Government. As "The Economist" sums up six years of Labor government: 
Nationalization is a bust, after all. Planners have run out of new ideas. 
Trade unions, given power, are irresponsible. Business success is penalized, 
not rewarded. Hatred of capitalists seems all that's left of Labor's program. 
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MOST NEW INVENTIONS by the oil scientists begin in the 
research laboratories. Distillation apparatus such as this is 
often used. U. S. oil companies employ more than 15,000 
research workers, spend more than 100 million dollars a year 


in their constant race to get to the public first with new and 
better oil products. One result—2 gallons of gasoline now 
do the work 3 gallons did in 1925, though today’s gasoline 
is priced about the same—only taxes are higher. 


8,179 New Oil Inventions 


Patented By Scientists in Five Years 


Official U. S. Patent Office records show that 
in the last five years 8,179 new inventions dealt 
with some phase or another of making improved 
gasolines and heating oils, lubricants that reduce 
engine wear, plastics that outlast many metals 
and a wide range of new synthetics. 

These goverhment records indicate that Amer- 
ica’s privately-managed oil companies compete 
vigorously with each other to be the first to de- 
velop processes to provide the public with the 


finest oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 

The price of gasoline, for example, is 
about the same now as it was 25 years ago—only 
taxes are higher. Yet the quality is so much better 
that 2 gallons now do the work 3 gallons used 
to do. 

This has come about because free men, over 
the years, have constantly tried to outdo their 
competitors. The benefits of this competition go to 
you and the nation. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS have stepped up tanker speeds 20% in the last 
decade—and a new tanker can haul 50% more oil. With new efficiencies, 
transport companies now move oil so economically it costs less to ship a 
gallon of gasoline from Texas to New England than to mail a penny postcard. 
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IMPROVED DRILLING methods 


and production machinery — now 
make it possible to sink wells 4 miles 
deep. New production ideas and in- 
ventions help explain today’s record 
oil output—25% greater than during 


the peak of World War II. 


YEARS OF LABORATORY RESEARCH and thousands of miles of road testing have 
gone into the development of today’s great motor oils. These oils are now so tough 
that under normal driving conditions in a modern car they stand up under combustion 
temperatures of 3000° Fahrenheit—give greater protection to engines than ever before, 














has done to make farm living better and more 
productive. The nation celebrates Rural Elec- 
trification week August 26-31. 

Wherever electricity is generated, trans- 
mitted, distributed or used, you’ll hear the 
name Allis-Chalmers. For this basic machinery 
company—one of the Big 3 in electric power 
equipment—produces a complete line of tur- 


HIRTY YEARS AGO it was either harness the 
wind or hitch up old dobbin to get an extra 


hand on the farm. 
Then America’s progressive electric power 
companies and all industry went to work. 
Today, 95% of all U. S. farms enjoy the 
miracles of electricity ... 


...to pump water from well to house and 
barn, milk the cows, bring safe, bright light to 
every building. 

. .. to make possible all the conveniences of 
urban living—lights, radio, food freezer and 
automatic washer. 


America is proud of the job that industry 


bines, generators, switch-gear, transformers, 
regulators and motors. 

In fact, Allis-Chalmers serves all industries 
working to better your good living and safe- 
guard your future. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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More Power at Lower Cost—for American Farms, Cities, Industries .. . 


Boiler feed pumps of the Allis- 
Chalmers barrel-type design meet the 
higher steam pressures required by 
modern power plants. Efficiencies are 
high—and Allis-Chalmers depend- 
ability is traditional. 


Power generation in a streamlined 
package! Allis-Chalmers turbo- 
generators offer clean, attractive 
lines. These highly self-contained 
units simplify installation, inspection 
and maintenance. 


Water Conditioning systems as- 
sure properly conditioned boiler feed- 
water essential for economical power 
production. Allis-Chalmers supplies 
tht equipment, chemicals, service to 
meet all water supply problems. 


pRosPEnm POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 















make first 
impressions 
last! 


Impress that new customer— 
acknowledge first orders by wire. 
Old customers respond, too, when 
you acknowledge all orders—and 
any complaints, promptly—the 
‘extra special’’ way, by telegram! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 





















a NION tg 
| RECEIPT OF ORDERS x 


WISH EXPRESS OUR APPRECIATION 

YOUR ORDER AND OUR INTENTION TO 
SERVE YOU WELL. WILL SHIP SEPTEM- 
BER TWELFTH UNLESS YOU ADVISE BY 
TELEGRAPH YOU NEED EVEN SOONER. 








WESTERN ~ ¢ 
UN ION eee 


eaten ee 





ANSWERING COMPLAINTS 


REGRET ERROR IN LAST SHIPMENT. 
TEMPORARY SHORTAGE OF HELP 
RESPONSIBLE. SITUATION RECTIFIED. 
WORKING OVERTIME TO SEND YOU 
FRIDAY AIR EXPRESS. 











Nothing else 


gets Action 
Like a 


Telegram 
34 

















People of the Week 


Boyle, Truman Keep Eyes on ‘52, 





Plan to Weather ‘Influence’ Charge 


> William M. Boyle, Jr., is the man 


who sees more of President Truman than - 


almost any other. The Boyle name, like 
that of a top-ranking Cabinet member, 
has a regular weekly spot on the Presi- 
dent’s announced calling list—Tuesdays 
at 3:30 p. m. But the Boyle visits hardly 
are so limited. 

Mr. Boyle, in fact, is in and out of the 
White House pretty much as he pleases. 
On days when he does not see Mr. 
Truman in his office, there may be an 
evening visit at Blair House. Or, occa- 
sionally, the President-slips away for din- 
ner at the Boyle home in Chevy Chase. 

With all this close presidential con- 
tact, Bill Boyle is not a Government offi- 
cial. But he does hold a high and power- 
ful job. He is Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, the man who 
keeps the gears of the party machinery 
meshed and oiled. As the election year 
approaches, it is increasingly important 
that the machinery turn smoothly, 
whether Mr. Truman runs again or not. 

Man. under fire. Now, at this crucial 
time in political planning. Mr. Boyle has 
come under attack. It is charged that a 
St. Louis printing firm was denied a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loan 
three times, that it then retained Mr. 
Boyle as its Washington counsel and 
that soon afterward the loan was ap- 
proved. (See page 11.) 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, a 
Democratic foe of the Truman Adminis- 








tration, demands that the President do 
something. The Senator says that, if Mr, 
Boyle received “compensation” for “in- 
fluencing the RFC” in favor of his 
client, he should resign or be dismissed. 

As a practical matter, only Mr. Truman 
could fire Mr. Boyle. The President says 
he will not do so. He and Boyle talked 
the charges over. The latter denied any 
wrongdoing. Mr. Truman was convinced, 

The President, it is said, suspects that 
the shots fired at Mr. Boyle’s broad fig- 
ure are aimed, in reality, at himself. This 
makes him cautious. He usually grows 
defensive when his associates are un- 
der attack. And this tendency may have 
been accentuated in the Boyle case by 
the fact that they have been close 
friends for many years. 

The breaks. In fact, all the breaks 
that made Boyle a national political fig- 
ure were tossed his way by Truman. In 
return, Boyle has been extremely help- 
ful to the President, is given a liberal 
measure of credit for the Truman sur- 
prise victory in 1948. 

The two were educated in the same 
tough political school—the old Pender- 
gast machine of Kansas City. Boyle runs 
the party as the President wants it run. 
There are few disagreements about 
method because their common  back- 
ground makes them see things the same 
way. They have one basic approach: 

“There are,” Boyle says, “more Dem- 
ocrats than Republicans in the U.S. and 


Ea 


MR. BOYLE AFTER A WHITE HOUSE VISIT 
On political strategy: a meeting of minds 
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—-Harris & Ewing 
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a Democratic victory is largely depend- 
ent on getting people to the polls.” 

In Kansas City, Boyle and Truman 
learned that getting out the vote was 
largely dependent on organization. Each 
block, each precinct, each ward must be 
manned with tightly organized workers 
reporting upward to the city or county 
committees. Since Mr. Boyle took over 
in Washington, however, the reports go 
on to the top through county or State 
groups to national headquarters. 

For more than two years, he has been 
building such an organization, trying to 
hold the old Roosevelt coalition together, 
trying to tie the liberal objectives of the 
“Fair Deal” to old-fashioned machine 
politics on a national scale. He is called 
moderately liberal, but does not quibble 
over policy. His job is to win elections. 

In a 10 to 12-hour day, Boyle sees 
dozens of callers—Congressmen seek- 
ing patronage, out-of-town politicians, 
labor leaders with whom he has made 
many alliances, lobbyists who want party 
pressure behind their projects. There 
also are dozens of telephone calls to all 
parts of the country for information on 
local developments. 

Boyle, like one of his predecessors, 
James A. Farley, remembers thousands 
of names and faces, is ready always 
with a friendly, smiling greeting. He has 
a gentle manner and a soft, almost purr- 
ing voice. He customarily restrains a 
somewhat robust sense of humor. Boyle 
makes many speeches. He is no orator, 
but, expressing himself in correct, 
straightforward English that people un- 
derstand, is effective with small groups. 

All these things—the interviews, +ele- 
phone calls, group meetings, speeches 
and the Boyle personality—are part of 
organization building. Along with them 
goes an adroit use of patronage, for 
Mr. Boyle is the President’s job dis- 





-Plummer from Black Star 


SENATOR HARRY BYRD 
+ . « @ dissenting voice 
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“For quick plant expansion, 
we standardized on 
BUTLER Buildings” 


(Steel or Aluminum) 













C. Y. Thomas, 
Vice-President in charge of Opera- 
tions, Spencer Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Spencer’s ammonium 
nitrate prilling plant in southeast 
Kansas is the world’s largest. 







Twelve Butler rigid frame 
buildings, installed at Military, 
Kansas, are used as ware- 
houses. Each of the buildings 
is 42’x260’x10’ and is modified 
from Butler’s standard 40’ 
building. 


Interior view shows full space 
use, provided by Butler straight 
sidewalls and truss-clear con- 
struction. 


Mr. Thomas says, “Butler Buildings were ideal for our 15,000-ton 
ammonium nitrate storage, because of their ease of erection, econ- 
omy and negligible maintenance cost. Since completing this instal- 
lation, we have standardized on Butler Buildings for this use.” 


For fast expansion of your plant or business facilities, 
you, too, can enjoy these advantages of Butler Buildings: 
(1) easily erected in days instead of weeks; (2) lower cost 
per square foot; (3) sturdy, permanent construction; (4) 
fire-safe (low insurance rates); (5) weathertight, wind- 
resistant; (6) low maintenance; (7) easily insulated and 
at low cost; (8) wide range of sizes. See your Butler dis- 
tributor, or write today. 


Straight Sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for 


For prompt reply, address Dept. UN28 at office nearest you: 
7387 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 

987A 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Richmond, Calif. 


O Send full information about Butler Buildings, 
for use as. 
O Send name of my nearest Butler distributor. 





Name. 





Firm 
Addr 
City. Zone State. 
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HERE’S HOW TO GET IT... 
USUALLY IN 3 TO 5 DAYS 


OMMERCIAL CREDIT has a proposal for increasing working 
* capital that is solving the problem for hundreds of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers RIGHT NOW. If you are faced with 
the need for additional working capital for any business reason 
... expanding operations, spot cash purchases, higher payrolls, 
inventory, speeding Government and domestic requirements 
. . . this proposal offers many advantages without the 
usual disadvantages. 


No fixed commitments 


debentures or other capital issues. You do not make any long 
term interest or dividend commitments. We do not become a 
partner in your business or interfere with ownership, manage- 
ment or profits. 


A continuing source 


ComMERCIAL CRrepiT funds are usually obtainable within 3 to 
5 days from the first contact and are available for as long as 
you need them. They can be increased, decreased or eliminated 
whenever your needs dictate. You PAY ONLY for the funds 
you use... while you use them. 


Only one reasonable charge 


There are no preliminary fees, no commissions or other extras. 
Our charge is reasonable and is a tax deductible expense. 


We can get started quickly, then function automatically, no 
matter where you are located. And our resources are ample, no 
matter how large your requirements. Just write, wire or phone 
the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office below 
and say, “Send me complete information about the plan 
referred to in U. S. News.” 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
oS. COMPANY 


0 
and Surplus Over $100,000.00 
BALTIMORE 2, NAD. 









Capital 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 ® Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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People of the Week 








... Kansas City ward 
leader before he could vote 


penser. The party is well-heeled, by com- 
parison with its usual between-elections 
situation, and funds and salaried organiz- 
ers are dispatched to strategic territories, 

By these means, Boyle has set up 
Democratic organizations in places 
where they previously were nonexistant 
or were mere skeletons. He also has 
bound somewhat tightly to the party the 
old Farmer-Laborites of Minnesota and 
La Follette Progressives of Wisconsin. 

And, at every step, Boyle consults the 
President. 

Old acquaintance. Their association 
began when Mr. Boyle was a youngster. 
The Trumans and Boyles were good 
friends. There were frequent family 
visits and talk usually turned to politics. 
Mr. Truman had a county job. Boyle’s 





—Acme 
DEMOCRATS BOYLE & TRUMAN 
the same background 


mother was chairman of the women’s or- 
ganization of the Pendergast machine. 

Young Boyle was interested. At 16 he 
was a precinct worker. He became. a 
ward leader before he could vote. After 
time out for a law degree, he returned to 
politics, became secretary to the Kansas 
City director of police. Mr. Truman, 
meanwhile, went on to the U.S. Senate. 

The Kansas City Pendergast scandals 
left Truman and Boyle unsmirched. The 
latter became director of police, then 
head of the street-cleaning department 
and later assistant county prosecutor. In 
1941, Mr. Truman called him to Wash- 
ington and he was on his way nationally. 

In the capital, Mr. Boyle worked as 
assistant counsel of the Truman War 
Investigating Committee, as the Sena- 
tor’s secretary and, in 1944, on loan to 
the Democratic National Committee. 
He helped to engineer the Truman 
vice-presidential nomination, worke 
on through the campaign and made 
many party contacts. 
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Grooms hair 


so Handsomely 


yet hair looks SO 


Natural’ 


Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 


Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 

# among top business 
' and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 








research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


Pinch on Civilian Output: 
Scarce Metals Rationed 


Planners from now on will di- 
vide scarce metals among all 
users. 

Civilian industries, builders 
are to be rationed along with 
arms industries. If means more 
paper work, more dealings with 
Government officials. 

Cutbacks in metal rations will 
not all be alike. Who gets what 
will depend upon planner deci- 
sions about needs. 

You get an explanation of 
what's up in the following. 


What's the new wrinkle in the control 
of scarce metals? 

The new wrinkle is that scarce metals 
—steel, copper and aluminum—are going 
to be rationed to all users, those in civil- 
ian industries and those in defense indus- 
tries. So far, only the defense industries 
and the defense-supporting industries 
have been rationed. Now, all manufac- 
turers will have to seek allotments if they 


aN 


want metals. And all users will get claims 
to specific amounts of the scarce metals, 

How have the nondefense companies 
gotten these metals so far? 

By the rule of first come, first served. 
Government ordered the producers of 
metals to put aside a large part of their 
output for defense orders, and then told 
the civilian industries to scramble for 
what was left. Now that “free” part of the 
metals supply is going to be rationed, too. 

Does that mean that all steel users, 
for example, will be rationed? 

Exactly. The maker of safety pins or 
refrigerators will have to ask for his allot- 
ment, along with the maker of tanks or 
airplanes. The contractor planning a con- 
struction job that takes big amounts of 
steel will have to get his allotment under 
the Controlled Materials Plan. (See page 
46.) 

This looks like pretty complete Gov- 
ernment planning and control? 

It is, for industries that use metals. So 
far, Government has simply been telling 
makers of civilian goods that they could 
produce only 70 per cent, or 65 per cent, 
of the quantities they produced in pre- 
Korea months. Now Government plans to 
tell each manufacturer individually how 
much he can produce, and then allot him 


—Ewing Galloway 


STEEL COILS AWAIT PROCESSING 


and the intricacies of rationing 
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UNITED GAS 









Yes, contracts awarded in March and 
April for new industrial construction 
will place over 300 million dollars in 
new plants in the Gulf South, com- 
pared to only 480 million in all the 
rest of the nation.* This is phenom- 
enal proof of the movement of indus- 
try to the Gulf South, the area served 
by United Gas. 


Readily available supplies of mate- 
rials and manpower shorten schedules 
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>. . selected for nearly 40% of new U. S. industry 


for both construction and production. 
Quick access to foreign and domestic 
markets helps speed deliveries of 
products. Here are adequate supplies 
of natural gas fuel, electric power and 
industrial water—all in a mild, 
healthful working climate. 

These advantages can be yours, too. 
Communicate with our Industrial 
Development Director, Post Office 
Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


* According to Engineering News-Record 





View of current construction at the St. Regis Paper Company plant 
near Pensacola, Florida— another industry served by United Gas 











“Best claim service 


yet is @ 


Employers Mutuals’ * 


“How can you folks possibly take care 
of a thousand or more claims a day— 
yet handle each one so promptly, and 
with such a human touch?” asked a 
policyholder recently. 

One answer is that our claim adjusters 
are carefully chosen men of 
character, ability and sym- 
pathetic understanding of 
claimants’ needs and prob- 
lems. They are company- 
trained, as are all other 
members of Employers 
Mutuals’ ‘‘teams,”’ to render 
the most helpful, intelligent 
and efficient service to all 
employer-policyholders and all protected 
under their policies. Treatment of each 
claimant as a human being... “‘split- 
second” promptness of investigation and 
settlement—these mark the regular “‘per- 
formance action’’ of the Employers Mu- 
tuals claim man! 

Considering these ideals . . . plus the con- 
sistently superior ‘performance in action” 
by able teammates specializing in acci- 





I ever saw!” 





regular part of 


° . 9 
performance in action 


dent prevention, industrial hygiene and 
other vital insurance matters... is it any 
wonder that our policyholder-owners and 
their coworkers find that ‘‘Employers 
Mutuals are good companies to do busi- 
ness with?.’ Especially since these fine 
services Cost not a cent ex- 
tra; in fact, cooperating with 
them often brings premium 
reductions! 


Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen's Compensation— 
Public Liability— Automobile 
—Group Health and Accident 
— Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds 
and other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended 
Coverage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. 
All policies are nonassessable. 
e . e 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, * Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘ecw «EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


r EMPLOYERS 
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Special Report 
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. . - Part of rationing 
may be lifted by mid-1953 


the metals he needs for that permitted 
production. 

Doesn‘t that give immense power to 
Government? 

Yes, it does. The idea is that these are 
powers needed by Government during an 
emergency—powers to be abandoned 
when the emergency ends. 

When will that be? 

The official estimate, by Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann, is that supplies of some of the con- 
trolled materials will increase enough by 
mid-1953 to permit lifting of controls. 
Even then, some materials—copper is 4 
probable example—may have to be 1a- 
tioned. Mr. Fleischmann adds that any 





—-U. S. Steel 


STEEL ‘DEPARTMENT STORE’ 
Small buyers may get more 


plan to lift controls can be upset by diplo- 
matic or military developments. 

What does this change mean for the 
average individual? 

It means that, when Government says 
there will be a cutback in the output of a 
civilian product, then there will be a 
cutback. So far, cutbacks have not been 
as large as expected. Manufacturers us- 
ually have managed to find metals, one 
place or another. Now there will be no 
free supplies of steel, copper or aluminum. 

What about gray markets? 

There probably will be some gray- 
market deals. But illegal sales and pur- 
chases will be far more difficult. 

Isn’‘t there a lot of room in this plan 
for political pressure? Won’‘t knowing 
the right person be important? 

Yes, that’s probable, too. There always 
has been some of that. A businessman on 
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. . . First allotments 
will be made in October 


the outside may be able to get special 
favors from a businessman on the inside. 
And a controller might discriminate 
against a businessman he doesn’t like. But 
allocations will be made on the basis of 
broad rules, with appeals procedures pro- 
vided for the businessman who feels he 
has been treated unfairly. This, at any 
rate, is a problem to be met under any 
rationing plan, not just under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. 

Does the change mean that civilians 
face big new cuts in metal products? 

Not necessarily. Cutbacks in metal 
uses already are severe. Use of steel in 
automobiles, for example, has been re- 
duced 37 per cent below the level of a 





-U.S. Steel 


STEEL SHIPMENT ON ITS WAY 
Some plants may get none 


year ago. Use of steel, copper and alumi- 
num in cars and electrical appliances is 
limited already. And deeper cuts are in 
store. But some users may get more than 
they expected. 

How soon will the makers of civilian 
products go on this rationed basis? 

October, or perhaps even November, 
will be the first month for which they 
will get specific allotments. Until then, 
they will go on scrambling for the un- 
rationed supplies of these three metals— 
supplies that will get smaller as time 
goes on. In the meantime, Government 
controllers will be approving production 
plans of these producers and cutting up 
the metals pie among them. 

What should the user of these metals 
do now? 

Apply for his allotment, and do it 
quickly. Applications for the October 
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a ste fer your new plan 


There may be quail today on the site 
of your future new plant or branch. 


A lot of new factories are going out 
into the country, these days—away 
from the congested cities. They’re 
going out where plants can sprawl 
economically over many acres instead 
of rising expensively up into multi- 
story construction. They’re going out 
where employees like to work. They’re 
going out, incidentally, where ‘‘secu- 
rity is served.”? Out (I hope) some- 
where along the B&O. 


B&O Industrial Development (plant 
locating) men have found sites for 
over a billion dollars’ worth of plants 
in the past several years. The B&O is 
a bird of a bird dog for flushing out 
new plant locations. 


You may think it’s the wrong time 
or too early to talk to anybody about 
the location of your new plant. But 
let me sell you on the wisdom of 
calling in a B&O man while your plant 
ideas are still in the formative stage. He 
may help you think along better lines. 
He can show you actual photographs 
of many new, modern plants. He 
knows facts and figures about different 
types of plants and different locations. 


The B&O man will be 
a clam about what you 
tell him. He knows you 
don’t want your competi- 
tors to hear what you are 
thinking, and he knows 


The heart of America’s markets 
and the treasure land of the “‘lion’s 
share’ of American industrial 


resources. 





Constantly 


how to hunt sites without tipping off 
prospective sellers. 


Here are 11 basic considerations in 
plant location: POWER ¢ LABOR ® 
WATER ¢ FUEL ® SITES ® RAW MATERIALS 
® WEATHER ® MARKETS ® TRANSPORTA- 
TION * TAXES @ VARIABLE FACTORS. 


B&O’s Industrial Development 
men know that you may put two or 
three of these factors way up at the 
top. They’ll help you size up the 
situation with that in mind. Their 
outfit has industrial engineers, geolo- 
gists, real estate men and others, with 
the know-how and the experience to 
give you a plant location report which 
will surprise you with its scope and 
profundity. No, you can’t pay for it, 
and you’re under no obligation! 


The B&O has Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives at: 


New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these 
offices now! 
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cing things — better! 


























GUYAS 
Wiclians 


50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 
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AMERICAN Morortsts INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in i] 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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Special Report | 





. . . Applicants must 
give full details of needs 


Eyes tired? 
Murine 


allotments will not be considered if they | 
are postmarked after August 15. | 
That makes it hard on the metal user | 








who hasn‘t applied, doesn’t it? 

Yes, it does. He’s going to be left | 
scrambling for an unrationed supply that 
has been wiped out. That, at least, is the | 
warning. | 

How does the businessman apply for | 
an allotment? 

He fills out form CMP-4B. He can get 
the blank form, and an instruction sheet, 
at any Department of Commerce field 
office. On this form, the businessman re- 
ports how much of each product he has 
been making in the past, and how much 
he hopes to make in the months ahead. @ Why put up with the dull, weary feeling 
of tired eyes? Murine quickly makes your eyes 
feel good—and then you'll probably feel bet- 
ter. Just put two drops of gentle Murine in 
each eye. Enjoy a fresh, rested feeling as 
Murine’s 7 ingredients cleanse and 
soothe the delicate tissues of your 
eyes as gently as a tear. Use 


Murine for regular eye care. 


MURINE. 


FOR YOUR EYES 


Moving 4oon? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 








—Harris & Ewing 
DPA’S MANLY FLEISCHMANN 
1953: year of plenty? 


He also reports how much of each kind 
and shape of steel, copper and aluminum 
he will need. 

What about very small metal users? 

They need not apply at all. If they plan 
to use less than certain specific amounts 
of these three metals, they can do their 
own allotting to themselves. They will 
have to keep records of their operations, 
however. 

Will rationing assure every user of the 
scarce metals he needs? 

Not at all. NPA controllers will put all 
the production schedules together, figure 
out how much of the three metals there 
will be for makers of civilian goods, and 
then parcel out supplies to those who 
apply. Civilian industries may get, say, 
only 70 per cent as much steel as they 
were getting in pre-Korea months—as all 
these industries except the auto makers 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
196th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on September 10, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 10, 1951. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








Rosert FISHER 
Treasurer s 





August 3, 1951 
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Special Report 


... Some firms likely 
to be cut deeper than others 


are getting in this third quarter. Or they 
may get 60 per cent, or 50 per cent. 

If it’s, say, 65 per cent, will all 
civilian-goods makers get that much? 

No-that’s an average. Up till now, 
flat cuts in output below pre-Korea levels 
have been applied to broad groups of 
consumer-products industries. And cuts 
planned for October are to be deeper 
still. But, starting with the first allot- 
ments in October, some firms will be cut 
far more than others. 

Will “‘essentiality’’ be the basis for 
deciding how much each user gets? 

Yes, and so will past production levels. 
Makers of refrigerators, for example, 
might get enough steel to make 60 per 
cent as many refrigerators as they were 
making in pre-Korea months. At the same 
time, the firm that makes a less important 
product might get 50 per cent or 30 per 
cent of its earlier steel supply. Allotments 
of copper and aluminum will correspond. 

What does a company do when it re- 
ceives notice of its allotment? 

It places orders for steel, for example, 
up to the limit of its allotment, and certi- 
fies to the steel supplier that the firm 
has an allotment for the metals ordered. 

What if the company still isn’t able to 
buy the metal it needs? 

The company may be able to get some 
help. But, first, it must try to find a sup- 
plier who will take the order. If, after 
many such tries, it still can’t find a sup- 
plier, the company can apply to NPA for 
help in buying the metal. 

What happens if the company still 
fails to get the metal it needs to meet 
its approved output schedule? 

Nothing. If a company tails to meet 
its approved schedule in one quarter, it 
will not be permitted to carry over its al- 
lotment into the next quarter. 

Won’t some companies actually find 
it easier to get metals now? 

Probably. Right now, some compa- 
nies—especially small ones—have trouble 
buying the metals they need even for 
approved production. When CMP allot- 
ments come through, it’s officially pre- 
dicted that these users will have an easier 
time getting their share. 

Does that mean that all companies 
will get their allotted shares? 

Not at all. There will be some who 
will be squeezed out now and then. 

How about other scarce materials? 
How does the businessman get nickel, 
chemicals, other scarce goods? 

He'll get some help there, too. Along 
with his allotment of the three metals, he 
will get a “DO” rating that will allow 
im to place priority orders for other ma- 
terials he needs. 


AUGUST 17, 1951 
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“Want of care does us 


more damage than 
want of knowledge.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Thee can hide the fire of waste, but what will thee do with the 


smoke when ye Boss casts an eye on your department report? 
—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 


How’s your business? New people arriving, willing but 
perhaps untried? Old hands coming back and finding 
skills a little rusty? 

Now’s the time to get them off on the right foot to- 
ward increased efficiency and greater thrift. There’s no 
better place to begin than in your packing and shipping 
operations. Take box stitching equipment for example. 
Here are five things everybody ought to know to keep 
Acme Silverstitchers on the job: 


1. Clean and oil every day. 

2. Never operate stitcher without material ‘in 
stitching position. 

3. For perfect stitching, check work regularly. If in 
doubt about any operating difficulty, refer to 
service manual (additional copies sent upon 
request) or submit stitched material, identified 
by machine type and serial number, to Customer 
Service Department, Acme Steel Company. 

4. From time to time moving parts need replacement—keep a 
supply on hand to make quick minor replacements. 

5. Ask us about the Acme Steel ‘3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” for 
equipment repairs. 

Follow these suggestions. And ask your Acme Steel rep- 
resentative to work with you on ways to increase efficiency, 
eliminate waste and stretch the available supply of Acme 
Silverstitch box stitching wire. Or write Dept. U.S.-81. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8 


Acme Steel employees on December 31, 1950, c E 


numbered 4,098 men and women, an increase 
of 8.18% over 1949. Monthly employee turn- 
over average in 1950 was only 1.7% despite the 
growing manpower needs of the armed services. 


STEEL 





Steel Strapping — Stitching Machines & Wire 
Barbed Straps — Corrugated Fasteners — Hoops — Strip Steel 
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Send This Issue 


To Your Friends... witnout CHARGE 
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24th & N Streets, N. W. 

Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of the August 17, 1951 issue 
of ‘‘U. S. News & World Report’’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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YOU CAN, as a machine-too/ 

builder, get extra assistance from 
the National Production Authority in 
buying metalworking equipment. NPA 
establishes what amounts to “superpri- 
ority” to provide this help. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply now to NPA for 

fourth-quarter allotments of steel, 
copper or aluminum needed for manu- 
facturing chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts. The agency tells all such manufac- 
turers that they should apply immed- 
iately for these controlled materials that 
are used as raw materials or as compon- 
ent parts of their products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a new regulation in 
pricing asphalt and asphalt prod- 
ucts that you sell. In its new order, the 
Office of Price Stabilization allows sellers 
of these products to use as their ceiling 
prices the highest prices charged to each 
class of customers in the base period 
from Aug. 1, 1950, to Jan. 25, 1951. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get help 

from the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense in support of your case for 
draft deferment of a key worker or offi- 
cial in the petroleum or gas industry. 
The agency announces that it will back 
up such applications in special cases 
where other draft-appeal machinery has 
been exhausted. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file a claim up until 

Jan. 2, 1952, against individuals or 
business firms whose property was seized 
as alien property between Jan. 1, 1950, 
and June 30, 1950. This deadline was 
set by the Department of Justice. Prev- 
iously the Department had established 
cut-off dates for seeking indemnity 
against alien property seized between 
1941 and 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, as a med- 

ical expense on an income tax re- 
turn, the cost of keeping your children 
in boarding school, even though a doc- 
tor advises that your wife’s recovery from 
an illness would be aided by absence of 
the children. The ruling is handed down 
by the U. S. Tax Court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a stock seller, 

treat as an ordinary loss your re- 
funds of part of the selling price of 
stock where you guaranteed the buyers 
against loss in event the stock was called 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


by the issuing company. The Tax Court 
holds that refunds under such an agree- 
ment must be considered capital loss, 
for income tax purposes, since the loss 
was sustained in connection with the 
sale of stock. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT by-pass the bar- 

gaining union in your plant and 
raise wages even though the increase is 
required to bring wages up to the min- 
imum fixed by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The National Labor Relations 
Board finds that one employer failed in 
good-faith bargaining because he did 
not discuss such increases with the un- 
ion before putting them into effect. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as manager of a 

company that supplies homes for 
some of its workers, refuse to bargain 
with a certified union on issues invc'v- 
ing the housing. A circuit court of ap- 
peals upholds this finding of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in operating a 

banking institution, raise the charges 
for check accounts or for other bank 
services except under provisions of the 
services price regulation of OPS. The 
agency points out to banks that such serv- 
ices are not included in the list of ex- 
empt services, and therefore are sub- 
ject to price control. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of 
softwood plywood, fail to set aside 
next month a larger share of your output 
to fill defense-rated orders. The reserve 
is increased by NPA from the present 
20 per cent of average monthly produc- 
tion during the base period to 25 per 
cent in September and October. In No- 
vember, it will go up to 30 per cent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship aluminum or 
aluminum-base alloys to any coun- 
try, except Canada, without getting an 
export license from the Department of 
Commerce. This tightening of export 
controls is announced by the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 

ORLD Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

material. o 
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HoY Carrollton Tobacco Warehouse 


SAVED ON MATERIAL 
and ERECTION COST, with 


TEELCRAFT sities 


Carrollton Tobacco Ware- 

house Co., Carrollton, Ken- 

tucky, 98,000 Square Feet 
of Floor Space 





Steelcraft 
“Custom-Engineering” 
Can Solve Your 
Storage Problems 


Carrollton Tobacco Warehouse Company needed a 


huge, specially designed warehouse—one built to ee Lag Thee as Ba id See Game 
meet the unusual requirements of their business. i eae Scan i i ta 
And they wanted it in a hurry. \ “ 


Steelcraft engineers were given the assignment. 
The job required thorough understanding of tobacco 
storage problems and complete knowledge of Pit : r aoc “ae 
special features peculiar to tobacco warehouse con- skylight, poe cud cules coda 
struction such as ventilating and skylighting. The 
result—a precisely adapted, permanent structure at 
an amazingly low cost. 





This is a typical example of how Steelcraft engineers will analyze your building needs 
and recommend a structure to meet your exact requirements. No matter how large or small. 
simple or complex your problem is, Steelcraft engineers have the “know-how.” 


WRITE TODAY ... USE COUPON BELOW 
Contact us or have 
your architect, engi- 


neer or contractor STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
write us for full 9198 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio 
information. (In Greater Cincinnati) 






0 Please send engineer to survey my building 
requirements. 


(D Please send me information on complete | 
line of Steelcraft Metal Buildings. 


Name. 








Companrt | 


Business Appress 




















WABASH 
PROGRESS 


Gives You 


lu nary Te 7avel 


$3,744,272 invested in new passenger 
trains and equipment. 


Gives Your 


Shipmems 
erior S — ice 


$32,556,646 invested in new diesel 
engines to carry longer trains ... faster. 


$19,928,565 invested in new cars... 
box cars... flats... hoppers... special 
cars ... added to thousands of others 
in tip-top condition. 


$11,535,293 invested to improve tracks 
and yards for swifter, smoother service 
over America’s vital transportation link. 


It all adds up to $67,764,776 invested 
during just the past 5 years. These 
Wabash dollars spell “progress” 

are proof that we're doing everything 
possible to give you and your products 
better transportation than ever before. 


WABASH RAILROAD 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





WHAT CAN NOW BE BUILT 


Can. anybody with the money build 
anything he wants at this time? 
No, he cannot, under latest rules. A defi- 


nite stop order is out against the start of. 


construction projects involving more than 
limited amounts of steel, copper and 
aluminum. This order applies until Octo- 
ber 1. In the meantime, building will 
be brought under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan of the National Production 
Authority. Each builder will have to get 
a specific allotment of controlled ma- 
terials—steel, copper and aluminum—if 
needed in larger amounts than allowed 
by NPA without an allocation order. 


But what of residential buildings? 
They’re affected, too. Big apartment pro- 
jects, for example, cannot be started be- 
tween now and October 1 if they are to 
use more than 25 tons of carbon steel or 
more than 2,000 pounds of copner. 
After October 1, all large apartments, for 
more than four families, will need ap- 
proval. What happens then will depend 
upon the ability of the builder to get ap- 
proval to go ahead and at the same time 
to get an allotment of metals that are 
needed. The approval and allotment go 
together automatically. 


Are individual dwellings covered as 
well? 

Here a different rule applies. For the 
first time, the kind of house that needs a 
certificate of approval depends upon the 
type of water-pipe system that it is to 
have and the amount of steel and copper 
needed. Here is how it works: A one- 
family house requires prior approval if 
it is to have a steel-pipe water system 
and is to use more than 1,800 pounds of 
carbon steel and 35 pounds of copper; 
but, if the water system is to use copper 
pipes, then approval is needed if the 
house is to use more than 1,450 pounds 
of steel and 160 pounds of copper. A 
house already started can be continued 
if it will not require more than the above 
amounts of metal after September 30. 
No aluminum may be used in homes, ex- 
cept in doors and windows and such. 


What is the effect of these restrictions? 


The effect will be a definite limitation 
on the size of homes that can be built. 
Some builders believe that they can con- 
struct a house costing up to about $18,- 
000 within these limitations, when Gov- 
ernment approval is not needed. But a 
tough Government policy in approving 
larger and more expensive homes is in- 
dicated. Few, if any, private dwellings 
costing $30,000 to $40,000 or more are 
expected to be allowed any time soon. 








Rules Are Tightened 


@ It’s to be harder now to go ahead 
with many types of building. 


@ New construction rules put re- 
strictions on use of scarce metals, 


@ Some projects can start without 
getting special approval. 











How do you seek approval for a 
house? 

Applications to build houses needing 
larger amounts of metals go to field 
offices of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. Form CMP-4C is used. If 
approval is given, an allotment ticket for 
the needed metals goes along with it. 


Is an allotment needed for smaller 
homes? 

A new procedure is set up here. Where 
a builder keeps within the limited 
amounts of metals, and does not need 
specific approval, he can use what is 
called a “self-authorization procedure.” 
He can claim an allotment of the needed 
steel and copper by certifying that the 
order is placed under CMP Regulation 6. 
This self-authorization method can also 
be used to obtain metals for commercial 
building, where specific approval is not 
required, but not to get supplies for a 
large apartment. 


Suppose a builder wants to put up a 
store or warehouse? 

A builder can go ahead with a store or 
warehouse or office building without spe- 
cial approval if he will not need in any 
quarter more than 2 tons of steel and 200 
pounds of copper and not any aluminum. 
He uses the self-authorization procedure. 
If larger amounts of the metals are re- 
quired, he must apply to the NPA office 
in Washington for approval. 


What of other types of building? 
No approval is required to construct an 
industrial building or factory needing 
not more than 25 tons of steel, 2,000 
pounds of copper and 1,000 pounds of 
aluminum. Larger amounts do require 
approval. The new rules ease somewhat 
the earlier tight restrictions on construc- 
tion of most types of buildings for amuse- 
ment, entertainment and _ recreation. 
These sometimes can be built now if the 
materials can be acquired without Gov- 
ernment assistance. Such projects cannot 
be undertaken if they are to require 
more than 2 tons of steel or 200 pounds 
of copper, and any aluminum. 
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Super strength test 


Aiuminun’s exceptional strength com- 
bined with resiliency enables today’s mili- 
tary planes to withstand intense strains 
and pressures. 


For example, in one structural test the 
wing of the Boeing B-47 Stratojet with- 
stood a load of more than 700,000 pounds 
... the wing tip was forced through an arc 
of more than 20 feet ... without a break. 


This resilient strength of aluminum is 
but one of a unique combination of advan- 
tages, among which are lightness, corro- 
sion-resistance, workability, conductivity, 


reflectivity, economy. Because of these 
properties, aluminum is the most versatile 
of metals ... and therefore is vital to our 
preparedness program as well as to thou- 
sands of essential civilian products. 


Today, the increasing demand for alu- 
minum limits the supply. However, we are 
operating our plants at maximum capacity 
and are vastly expanding facilities to pro- 
duce more primary aluminum. 

63 sales offices and warehouse distribu- 
tors in principal cities. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 










Strong aluminum with its corro- 
sion resistance enables craft of all 
descriptions to stand-up to buffet- 
ing of rough seas; and resists cor- 
rosion damage from continuous 
exposure to salt atmosphere. 


























Strong aluminum with its tough- 
ness assures landing mats that can 
take the constant pounding of 
heavy planes. They’re easily trans- 
ported, quickly installed, because 
of aluminum’s lightness. 
























Strong aluminum with its lightness 
reduces the dead weight of trucks, 
trailers, buses. Result: Every 
pound saved can go into payload. 
Less maintenance, too, because of 
aluminum’s corrosion resistance. 
























Strong aluminum with its electri- 
cal conductivity results in cable 
that transmits power efficiently 
and at lower installation cost than 
copper. Aluminum makes possible 
longer spans, less sag. 





Strong aluminum with its heat con- 
ductivity is used for the pistons 
and other parts of aluminum air- 
cooled tank engines to dissipate 
quickly the intense heat generated. 
Lightness reduces overall weight. 
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STATION DELIVERED TO 








M. Oo. - BARRELS 
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He fills your tank with miles 


~via the dotted line 


This attendant pumps gallons, but it 
takes an industry to pipe oceans of petro- 
leum from the earth to dealers’ tanks. 
The smooth flow of fuel to market takes 
a smooth flow of operations—good man- 


agement carried out on the DOTTED LINE.’ 


That’s the perforation on forms made 
by Moore. 


Moore forms and systems control an 
endless chain of jobs that have to be done 
to put fuel on its journey to the user. 
Examples? The forms above are three 
that speed Production (9-part Refinery 
Order) ; Control (4-part Pipeline Ticket) ; 
Delivery (4-part Delivery Receipt). 

Any business you can name has room 
for DOTTED LINE efficiency. It unifies effort 
and speeds work. It reduces error because 
it reduces writings. The DOTTED LINE is 
more than a perforation—it’s a pipeline 
that runs through a business, keeping it 
oiled with efficiency. 

On most styles of forms, Moore is 
producing to capacity —its new, greater 
capacity—supplying industry with porTeD 
LINE efficiency to help make America 
strong. Headquarters at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Moore offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also 1 O THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS. 


Marginal Punched 
Business Machine 
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PAY RISE BEATS LIVING COSTS 


Most Workers Fare Better Than a Year Ago 


Factory pay is keeping a jump 
ahead of living costs. Score 
since Korea: Wages, up 11 per 
cent; prices, up 8.8 per cent. 

Nonunion workers, on the av- 
erage, are lagging behind union 
workers. The same is true of 
some white-collar groups. 

But even the factory worker, 
after he pays his taxes, finds his 
buying power is about where it 
was in June, 1950. 


The impression is getting around 
that living costs have risen faster than 
wages and salaries since war started 
in Korea. 

That impression grows in part from 
debate in Congress over price controls 
and from a recent remark of President 
Truman. Mr. Truman seemed to be en- 
couraging workers to go after higher 
pay, when he said that wages should be 
permitted to catch up with any rise in 
living costs that may result from the new 
price-control law. It is Mr. Truman’s view 
that workers should not be asked to re- 
duce their standard of living in a period 
of controlled prices and wages. 

Actually, factory workers are more 
than holding their own in the race be- 
tween wages and prices. 

Living costs; as shown in the chart 
on this page, are up 8.8 per cent from 
start of the Korean war in June, 1950. 

Weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers, by contrast, are up 11 per cent from 
June, 1950. Industrial workers, on the 
average, have kept a jump ahead of liv- 
ing costs, in terms of actual earnings. 
The average factory worker now is paid 
$65.44 a week, an increase of $6.59 since 
the Korean war started. 

The 8.8 per cent rise in living costs 
does not take into account a worker's 
taxes. Federal income and Social Se- 
curity taxes have been increased since 
Korea. After taxes, the average worker 
has just about kept even with living costs. 

Hourly earnings of factory workers 
are up 10 per cent on the average from a 
year ago. The average now is $1.60 an 
hour, up 15 cents since June, 1950. 

Unorganized workers generally are 
not doing as well as those in labor un- 
ions. In some industries, however, em- 
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Factory Workers: 
Net Gain Since Start 
Of Korean War 


Source: BLS 
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ployers are boosting wages for unorgan- 
ized employes to keep them on a par 
with raises won by unions elsewhere. 

White-collar employes, as a rule, 
are not keeping pace with increases going 
to industrial workers. Many are not get- 
ting raises to compensate for higher 
living costs. Some, on the other hand, 
are doing better. 

Workers drawing pensions under 
Social Security are getting larger benefit 
checks than before Korea. Payments 
are up 77 per cent, compensating in part 
for the rise in living costs in recent years. 
New industrial pension plans also are 
helping those who must retire from ac- 
tive work. 

That is the general picture of what 
has happened to workers’ incomes in 
the last year, in terms of averages. For 
specific groups, wages sometimes are 
ahead of living costs, while for others 
they are lagging behind. 

Industry by industry, the gain in 
weekly earnings since beginning of the 
Korean war varies widely. Figures some- 
times are complicated by differences in 
the length of the work week. Overtime 
pay may put the average out of line, 
or a short work week will cut earnings 
temporarily. Some increases in earnings 
are due to shifting of workers from low- 
paid jobs to high-paid defense indus- 
tries. The weekly earnings, however, 
represent what the workers take home 
to offset rising living costs. 

Electrical-machinery wages are up 
17 per cent since June, 1950. The aver- 
age worker in this field is getting about 
$59 a week, $10 more than before Korea. 
This includes his 1950 increase, which 
came along in the last half of the year. 

Steel is paying 15 per cent more 
than a year ago. Here again the 1950 
raise cxme late in the year. The average 
steelworker makes about $77 a week, a 
gain of $10 weekly for the war period. 

Cotton-textile mills have raised wages 
15 per cent in a year. A worker makes 
about $52 per week, on the average, 
nearly $7 above June, 1950. 

Ordnance plants have boosted week- 
ly wages 14 per cent, to an average of 
$71. The weekly gain of $9 has helped 
attract more workers to these plants. 

Meat-packing wages, up 11 per cent, 
now average $65 a week. The raise of $6 
includes last year’s increase, which came 
late in the year. 

Oil refining is paying about $85 a 
week on the average, an increase of 11 
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SHOPPING 
FOR 
EXHIBIT 


BY 5) 
? 


Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels ‘“Time-Tight” 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 





as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 


“Time-Tight’’ Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 

Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 


| The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 242 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 










— 

“Next week my wife and I are ‘doing 
Manhattan’! A combination business 
trip and summer holiday ... and we’re 
staying at The Biltmore. We like The 
Biltmore’s service, comfort, and con- 

venient location. No trouble getting a 
room or suite now, either.” 


Write for descriptive folder M 
The 
BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President General Manager 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Only one block from the Airlines Terminal. 


[A Problem-Solving Tool 


that can be your best 
Profit Maker 


Airless WHEELABRATOR® Blast Equiap- 
| ment will solve your critical metal cleaning 
| and finishing problems by slashing produc- 
| tion time... and by quickly returning 
| the original investment through cost reduc- 
| tions resulting from reduced man power, 
| less handling, quicker inspection, longer 
tool life, and faster machinability. 


The uniformity and thoroughness of its 
cleaning action plus the range of surface 
finishes it provides are also ideal for tightly 

| bonding coatings such as plating, galvaniz- 
| ing, enameling, etc. 

It is also versatile in solving out-of-the- 
| ordinary problems such as deflashing plas- 
| tic parts, facilitating deep drawing opera- 
| tions, reducing porosity of die castings, etc. 


The story of how the Wheelabrator can 
be profitably applied to your problems, as 
it has in thousands of plants, is too impor- 
tant to miss. Bulletin No. 74A contains 


complete details. Write for your copy. 


E9-Ainertcan 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
832 S. Byrkit.St., Mishawaka 27. Indiana 
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... White-collar jobs 
generally lag in pay rises 


per cent in the year. This amounts to $8 
weekly in round figures. 

Soft-coal miners are earning 6 per 
cent more than in June, 1950, but their 
1950 raise came before the Korean war, 
Actually, miners’ earnings now are held 
down by a short work week as the sup- 
ply of coal above ground exceeds de. 
mand. The weekly average is about $74, 
up $4 from a year ago. 

Furniture plants are paying $56 a 
week to the average worker, about 
$3.50 above a year ago. This is a 7 per 
cent rise. 

Rubber firms pay $69 a week to the 


* average worker, representing an increase 


of about 7 per cent, or about $4 a week. 
Recently negotiated raises of 12 cents an 
hour are not included, as they have not 
yet taken effect. 

In autos, wages are averaging $75 
a week, about the same as a year ago, 
due to shorter work schedules. Hourly 
earnings are up about 7 per cent in the 
Korean period, as an industry-wide aver- 
age. For the larger auto companies, the 
actual pay raises since June, 1950, range 
from 20 to 24 cents an hour. 

Auto workers, by contract, now are 
promised wage adjustments to match the 
rise or fall of the cost-of-living index. 
The adjustments are made every three 
months. The last one was 3 cents, in June, 
on top of a 4-cents-an-hour raise based 
on increased productivity. 

Salary figures for white-collar work- 
ers are not compiled, as a group. Thus, 
it is not possible to compare averages 
for the entire white-collar field. A few 
industries that include numerous white- 
collar workers, however, are listed in 
official reports. 

Retail stores, for example, pay about 
$50 a week, on the average. This is an 
increase of $2, or 4 per cent since the 
Korean war began. 

Banks, trust companies also pay $50, 
but this is an increase of about $4.60, or 
10 per cent more than pre-Korean rates. 

Wholesale-trade firms, paying about 
$64 weekly, are up nearly 8 per cent 
from a year ago, or about $4.60 a week. 

Security dealers pay their workers 
an average of $82 a week, with practi- 
cally no increase in the last year. 

Insurance companies, with average 
pay of nearly $61, have increased week- 
ly salaries about $3 or 5 per cent. 

The pay for most of these white-col- 
lar jobs is not keeping up with the 
cost of living, when industry-wide aver- 
ages are considered. However, many it- 
dividual firms in those industries have 
granted raises that are in line with 
higher prices. 
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Trouble Spots 
In Job Picture 


More people now have jobs in this 
country than at any time in history. The 
number of unemployed is the lowest for 
this time of year since the end of World 
War II. Yet there are trouble spots that 
throw the over-all situation out of bal- 
ance. 

In some areas, large numbers of laid- 
off workers are walking the streets look- 
ing for jobs. That situation prevails in 
certain parts of New England and in 
some of the automobile cities. In other 
areas, there are such shortages of workers 
that employers are offering inducements 
to attract outsiders. 

Added up, this is the situation: 

Workers with jobs total 62.5 million, 
outside the military forces. This is an in- 
crease of 700,000 in a month and 1.8 mil- 
lion in a year. Most of the new workers 
are women. 

Industries are hiring more workers. 
Those employed outside of farming total 
54.6 million, an increase of 850,000 in 
a month. This is 1.8 million more than 
were employed a year ago. The num- 
ber of women in these off-the-farm jobs 
equals the level at the peak of World 
War II. 

Unemployed workers total 1.9 mil- 
lion, but this figure includes many high- 
school and college students seeking vaca- 
tion jobs. Among workers over 24 years 
of age, only 2 per cent are idle. 

Labor supply varies, however, 
throughout the country. 

Shortages of workers are reported in 
six areas. Harttord, Conn.; Wichita, 
Kans.; Indianapolis and San Diego—all 
aircraft centers—are in need of help. 
Another shortage area is Davenport-Rock 
Island-Moline, a machine-tool center. 
Also needing more men is the area around 
Aiken, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., where 
atomic-energy installations have boosted 
labor demand. 

Surpluses appear in widely scattered 
communities. Fourteen areas are listed 
as having substantial surpluses, while 84 
have moderate surpluses. Detroit and sev- 
eral other auto centers show up on the 
latter list, because of layoffs due to ma- 
terials cutbacks and reduced demand for 
cars. Coal-mining areas and textile towns 
are among those with large-scale unem- 
ployment. Two thirds of New England’s 
major cities are reported to have more 
workers than jobs. 

Skilled workers are in big demand in 
all sections of the country. Toolmakers, 
diemakers, engineers, scientific and tech- 
nical experts are being sought by many 
industries. Stenographers and typists also 

nd it easy to get jobs. 
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a i Cais * 
west-bound industry finds a new opportunity in 
the smog-free, water-blessed Sacramento area 


Here in the sunny heart of the Golden State is a two- 
county area blessed with abundant resources of land 
and water. The mountain ranges that form California's 
Central Valley protect it east and west, yet its central 
location speeds the products of industry to 19,000,000 
people in rich, fast-growing western markets. Nearly 
11,000,000 are within overnight haul. 


THREE TO SEE 
When you think of California, do you think of only two 
big cities? Then take a look at the Sacramento Heartland, 
where people really live. 76.9% are home owners. Scratch 
one, and youll find a man who values his job, whose 
productive capacity reflects his stake in 

the community, whose spokesmen are J 
development-minded. Yes, labor, ; 
business, government are develop- 
ment minded. It makes a healthful 
climate for industry. 





Sacramento 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


This new booklet “The Land the Lord Remem- 

bered” gives you valuable basic information 

about the Sacramento area. For your copy 

write in confidence to our Industrial Dept. 

Room 201. 

SACRAMENTO CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 

t 917 7th Street 
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Business activity, though still near its 
low point of the year, is showing a 
glimmer of improvement as the Gov- 
ernment moves under the Controlled 
Materials Plan to divide up all supplies 
of steel, copper and aluminum among 
producers of military and_ civilian 
goods. 

Department-store sales rose to 316 on 
the indicator in the week ended August 
4, continuing the improvement that be- 
gan early in July. 

Bank loans to business rose 166 mil- 
lions in the week ended August 1, as 
business approached what is normally 
a period of seasonal expansion. 

Prices rose at wholesale in the week 
ended August 7, the first increase in 10 
weeks. Meat prices were near their 
highest since start of the Korean war. 

Civilian jobs early in July set a record 
high of 62,526,000. 

Personal incomes grew to a rate of 
251.1 billions per year in June, 15 per 
cent above a. year earlier. 

Auto production is staying under the 
lid set by Government limits on the use 
of metals for the third quarter of the 
year. The level will be pushed a bit 
lower under CMP in the fourth quar- 
ter, but producers will have a definite 
claim on metals to produce at 60 per 
cent of the high rate in the first half 
of 1950. 

Chief bottleneck for industrial activity 
as a whole continues to be the supply 
of metals. 

Industrial expansion, though given lib- 
eral allotments of metals under CMP, 
would go ahead faster over the next 
year if more steel, copper and alumi- 
num were available. Smallest allot- 
ments will be given by the Govern- 





OFFICIAL INDEX * 
(1935-39=100) 
375 


° FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





ment to industries not serving the 
defense program or having enough 
capacity already. Vital industries such 
as petroleum will get less than needed. 
Even the Defense Department will 
get smaller allotments than it would 
like for plants to make military goods. 
Steel expansion will .get most of its 
needs. Aluminum, needed to meet ex- 
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panding goals for plane output, will 
get 100 per cent. 


Apartment building will be dealt a 


blow by metal allotments for the 
fourth quarter. Metals allotted to res- 
idential construction will be consid- 
erably less than the present rate of 
use. Builders of single-family homes 
can certify their own orders for metals 


(MONTHLY) bd 
ee of 
Se 


RETAIL TRADE & 


(COMMERCE) 
@® 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 


up to certain maximum amounts pe; 
home and, if still short of metals, may 
be able to substitute wood or other 
materials. Apartment builders, on the 
other hand, can get metals only by 
applying to the Government and wil 
find it more difficult to substitute othe 
materials. 

Commercial and amusement types of 
construction will be hardest hit under 
CMP. Officials having metals to dole 
out for these types consider them. 
selves almost “bankrupt,” when com- 
paring present supply with that used 
in earlier periods. 

Structural steel remains the chief bottle. 
neck for construction, one that officials 
estimate will limit physical volume of 
construction in 1952 to 80 per cent of 
1950. 

Vital construction under the defense 
program is draining away structural 
steel from less essential projects. As 
the top chart shows, military, industii- 
al and ultility construction is already 
at a rate of 8 billions per year, against 
4.4 in June, 1950. 

Relaxation of CMP to provide more 
metals for autos, appliances and civil- 
ian construction is to come piece- 
meal as the defense program unfolds. 
Sheet steel for more autos and appli- 
ances, for example, is likely to be te- 
leased sooner than structural steel. 
Copper and aluminum no doubt wil 
be under CMP for a long while. 

Growth of defense production, despite 
limits on supply of metals, is steadily , 
lifting employment and incomes. Odds 
are that retail sales will pick up in 
coming months and that business will 
order for inventory at a more normal 
rate. 
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9 aN black bread ? 
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s only by My’ 
t and will t-. BE: “Nice thing to serve a guy after a hard 
itute other Ws YP" day’s work! 
yy Yy oe “Why ... that’s the kind of food they 
. types of AH YH, eat on the other side of the iron curtain. 
nit t f i” YYW pies 
1s He iy Lp COSA “Then I caught on to why Mabel did it. 
i th ~ g I’d complained we’d had baked ham 
1 “i €m- ; Zs Sri twice that week. So this black bread 
acne nmol ZZ Ba aim business was her way of teaching me a 
that used . Uy, I) : lesson in thankfulness. And I admit I 
\ needed it. 
- — Ha Z } Rall wy “Here I am living in a democratic 
at officials Aa Hii } America. And we've got plenty else 
volume of MNS NY besides good food to be thankful for. 
er cent of \ \ WY gf We've got Freedom ... and that’s the 
S tastiest dish any people could ask for! 
Powe ih || “Freedom of worship . . . that’s impor- 
cc i" Wait tant. So’s free speech. So’s the secret 
jects. As f intl ks AQ) {i ballot. What’s more, we can travel 
industi- HLH HAIN ~ | wherever we please, own a house or a 
s already \\ 1 My \\\ farm or a business or get a job like I 


have with Republic, turning out the 
steel this country needs. We can put our 
hard-earned bucks into a bank account, 


'r, against ff 





ide more 

and ae stocks and bonds, ora weekend fishing 

oa inn, Si ie ; trip. Freedoms like these are all old 
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ae. = , : and let a lot of power-hungry dictators 

1, despite <I> 7 2] ‘plan’ their Freedom right out from 

; steadily aaa oO under their noses. 

ty Odds ee “Like Mabel was hinting at, I guess it’s 

x 2 Sj - CSch smart to be thankful for what we have 

ness will : Sy Tog Ye Er oo ... and to take a more healthy interest 

e normal ‘ SN Ret in which way we're heading. 


“By the way ... did you ever eat a meal 
of just dry, hard black bread? Ugh!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong in a strong 

and free America. Republic can XQ . 
REMAIN strong only in an America AWS 
that remains strong and free ...an 

America looking to the Steel Industry for 

strength both in times of peace and in times of 

war. In today’s national emergency, Republic 

is doing all it can to help meet the huge require- 

ments of steel for National Defense. At the 

same time, Republic is making every effort to 

provide Industry and Business, too, with quality 

steel to meet civilian needs as fully as possible. 

* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, O. 


























Want to start 
“9 autos” in 
sub-zero cold 
with only 


one starter? 


ao? 


JACKs HEINTZ, does it 


The 910-HP engine in a Patton tank is as powerful as nine average 
automobile engines . . . and about as hard to crank as all of them 
put together. Yet a 30-pound J&H Starter, not much bigger than 
your car’s, wakes up this 40-ton monster, even when ice-cold bat- 
teries can supply only a fraction of their normal voltage. 

This tank starter typifies our ability to pack unprecedented power in 
an unbelievably small space, and apply it through ingenious gears 
and clutches. 

Compressing size and reducing weight—without sacrificing depend- 
able performance — is engineered into all J&H Rotomotive equip- 
ment. Creating, developing and producing this equipment requires 
the specialized skills and facilities you’ll find at today’s Jack & Heintz. 
When you have the need for plenty of power wrapped up in a com- 
pact package . . . remember Jack & Heintz does it! 


J&H STARTERS — include 


a fell Ses of aitcraht ons New Booklet on Rotomotive Equipment — this 24-page picture story shows 


‘cilia ineht ‘ialaiiadiendin many reasons why we can help you solve unusual problems in defense 
P s production. Write, on your company letterhead, for free copy of ‘Jack & 


engine ‘eineters. Ths same Heintz Does It!” Address JACK & HEINTZ, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
basic design is employed in 


starting reciprocating en- 
gines up to 3,500-HP, with 
simple changes in gears and 
clutch setting. Electrical and 


wut: = =SACK& HEINTZ 
@ 
tm ov 
EQUIPMENT 





© 1961, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 


> 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical Pe, designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 








_ Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A strong rise in business activity lies ahead, after the recent slowdown. 
Industry's output rate, a trifle lower in July, will be up in August, then 
’ will move strongly ahead as the armament industry begins to hit its stride. 
New orders, recently lagging, are rising again. Order backlog is big. 
Retail trade before long will be reversing its recent downward trend. 
Sales by late 1951 may be breaking all records except those set in the months of 
war-scare buying. Recent easing in trade has been a reaction to that buying. 
Idea that people are overbought, that retailers are in for a long period of 
Slow trade, seems very unlikely. People's buying habits usually are related to 
money in their pockets and their obligations. Spending money is rising at a 
steady rate, debts are being paid off. Next turn in the business cycle is to be 
upward, net down. Christmas trade is quite likely to establish new records. 














The trend to be aware of is simply this: 

In year ended June 30, defense spending totaled 20 billion dollars. 

In June, the spending rate for arms had risen to 32 billion a year. 

During July, spending for defense rose above 36 billion dollars a year. 

By year _ end spending rate will hit 41 billion for a quarterly average. 

In early 1952, arms spending will exceed 45 billion dollars a year. 

By midyear, 1952, the spending rate will be up to 50 billion a year. 

Arms industry, as now scheduled, is going to be a 50-billion-a-year busi- 
ness. It may be more than that if Congress approves a bigger Air Force. Arms 
program is adding what amounts to a 20 to 30-billion-dollar industry to the 
economy. And arms spending promises to keep right on, year after year. 

As long as that spending trend goes on, there's little chance of setback. 

















Employment, even now, is rising. There were 62.5 million people at work in 
July--a new record for the month. Employers are not firing, generally. Labor 
forces are being kept intact, while plants shift to defense production. 

Pay rates are rising. Rubber workers are getting 13 cents an hour more. 
New pay rules are to tie wages to living costs. More raises are ahead. 

People's taxes are not likely to rise enough to offset rising wages. 

Credit is not to be tightened any more. Installment terms are easier. 

All these factors--arms spending, rising employment, rising wages, tax 
hikes of moderate size, easier credit--point to an.upturn in consumer sales. 

















There are also some signs that burdensome inventories are being worked off. 
Total business inventories rose by 550 million dollars from May to June. 
Manufacturers, however, accounted for all of the increase. Since factory 
orders are beginning to rise, stocks on hand probably will move more readily. 
Inventory reductions occurred in June for general merchandise stores, food 
Stores, drugstores. Apparel stores showed a slight inventory rise for June. 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





Furniture stores also managed to cut inventories in June. Auto stores and 








hardware stores, however, added to the volume of stocks on hand. 
In general, inventories do not now appear to be excessive. The chances are 
that factories and stores can work them down in the months ahead. 





Major reason for expecting a trade upturn is that people's total income, 
after taxes, probably will average 225 billion dollars this year, against 204 
billion for 1950. That indicates total retail trade of 145 billion, against 140 
billion for 1950. The estimate assumes a smaller supply of hard goods. 


On a store-by-Store basis, the retail-sales outlook shapes up like this: 
Clothing stores can look for a sales upturn after Labor Day. Sales topped 
10 billion a year during last winter's buying spree, then dipped. Recovery 
probably will carry them back to the 10-billion mark in the first half of 1952. 
Department stores, mail-order houses, general-merchandise stores also can 
expect sales to return to the buying peak of 18 billion dollars a year. 
People just now are well stocked with goods and dubious about the price 
outlook. When prices stabilize, prospects are strong that buying will resume. 
Food stores probably won't enjoy much of a sales gain. Food prices show 
Signs of flattening out. It was rising prices that boosted food-store receipts 
in 1950 over 1949. That is not likely to recur in the period ahead. 
Filling stations saw sales soar under scare buying, chiefly because people 
thought tires would be scarce. However, steadily increasing sales of gasoline 
and accessories should see the scare peak neared in the period ahead. 
Restaurants and drinking places probably can count on new record sales. 
People tend to eat out more when they have more money. Furthermore, increase in 
the number of working women also adds to the tendency to dine away from home. 
Drugstores, too, probably can expect moderately higher sales. They now 
carry a widely diversified line of goods. So sales tend to parallel incomes. 
In general, sales prospects are best for stores that deal primarily in non- 
durable goods. They are very likely to top the record they made in 1948. 




















For stores that deal mostly in hard goods, prospects are not so bright. 

Auto dealers won't ring up the sales they had during the buying sprees 
right after Korea and early in 1951. For one thing, supply will be limited. 
Auto sales, however, should be better than for any year except 1950. 

Hardware stores and building-material dealers can't expect sales to hit 
boom peaks again, either. Downturn in housing starts will slow expansion here. 
Furniture sales should improve, but probably will fall short of peaks. 

Jewelry stores can count on improving sales. Marriage rate helps. - 
Market for hard goods is limited: (1) by shrinking supplies of metals, and 
(2) by fact that scare buying was mostly in hard goods, which are long-wearing. 




















Factory=-price roll-backs ordered for this month will not go into effect. 

Roll-back order on clothing, furniture, appliances, machinery is put off 
indefinitely by Office of Price Stabilization to conform to new control law. 

OPS policy had been to go ahead with roll-backs, then adjust upward. 

New price rules, to be issued in the future, will allow manufacturers to 
pass on cost increases that have occurred through July 26. That's the law. 
Likely effect will be that most roll-backs will never be put into effect. 
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The Shoe Repair Equipment? No! Many opera- 
tions in, a shoe repair shop depend on Norton and Behr- 
Manning abrasive products. Behr-Manning coated 
abrasives, for instance, are used to shape and finish 
heels and soles. 

The Submarine? No! Hundreds of its parts depend 
on Norton or Behr-Manning products. Its camshafts are 
just one of the many diesel motor parts precision ground 
by Norton grinding machines and abrasive wheels. 

The Greeting Card? No! Norton or Behr-Manning 


abrasive products are vitally important in manufactur- 





What doesn't belong in this picture? 





All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. They were affected directly or indirectly 
by the kind of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can you find the stranger? 


ing both paper and printing presses. 

Neither Is It the flying wing, the eyeglasses, the 
washing machine, nor the dentist’s equipment. 

The stranger in the picture is the bird, which 
does not rely on man-made products. Remember, any 
man-made product ... whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, leather, ceramics, or plastics . . . depends on 
abrasives, abrasive products; refractories, or grinding 
machines that bear such well-known trade-marks as 
Norton and Behr-Manning . . . world’s largest. manufac- 
turers of abrasives and abrasive products. 











NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES * GRINDING WHEELS ® REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES ® NON-SLIP FLOORS 












QNORTONY (laking better products to make other products better 








BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ®*® OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES . 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
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STOCKS: WHY PRICES KEEP RISING 


Return Still High, Business Qutlook Good 


New factors enter into a bull 
market in stocks this time. Rise 
in shares is not like the specula- 
tive boom of the ‘20s. 


Long-term investors, watch- 


ing for future growth, are pick- 


ing shares carefully, not putting 
everything on quick profits. 
Result: A boom in one stock 
doesn’t mean a boom in ail. Av- 
erages won't tell you all you 
need to know about the market. 


The stock market, after an early- 
summer slump, is getting hold of itself 
once more. The bull market that 
started in mid-1949 is under way again. 

On August 6, the average of industrial- 
stock prices broke through the peak of 
last May, and climbed on up to a new 
21-year high. This happened in the face 
of many warnings that a major downturn 
was overdue. Industrial prices faltered on 
succeeding days, but remained close to 
the May high. 

Market interest, at least among the 
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212.5 
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theorists, switched to rail stocks. Prices 
of those shares still were below the levels 
of earlier this year. By the Dow theory, 
which many market operators still swear 
by, a real bull market is assured if rail- 
road stocks-break through their previous 
high, thus confirming the trend already 
signaled by the rise in industrials. 

This time, events may or may not fol- 
low that pattern. Still, the Dow theory 
cannot be dismissed as a factor in the 
market. It guides the decisions of a good 
many investors. 

But, whatever happens to the rails, 
youll need to look beneath the surface 
to understand what really is going on in 
the market. Averages, the index figures 
by which the market usually is meas- 
ured, can be deceiving. 

Buying of stocks is on a highly se- 
lective basis. It’s not every company or 
every industry that has been getting in 
on the recent bull market. 
~ Some companies whose earnings have 
been less than spectacular, in relation to 
prices of their stocks, are running ahead 
of the market average. Others, including 
some whose common shares have been 
paying 8 or 9 cents per dollar invested, 
have been lagging behind. 

The “uniform market,” in which solid, 


well-paying stocks tend to move up and 
down more or less together, seems to 
have disappeared. 

The “growth companies” are the ones 
that are sparking the present rise in stock 
prices. These include the oil companies, 
chemicals, drugs, glass companies, rub- 
ber companies. 

The stock of American Cyanamid, 
which yields 3.4 per cent at present 
prices, has jumped 262 per cent in the 
market since the low of 1949. Amerada 
Petroleum, yielding 2.7 per cent, has 
gone up 178 per cent in price. Bethle- 
hem Steel, returning 9.6 per cent, is up 
125 per cent in price. General Motors, 
with a yield of 8.2 per cent, has gone up 
89 per cent in price. 

The price pattern, thus, does not neces- 
sarily follow the trend of recent returns 
on common stock. The investor needs to 
select with care. 

Real key to what has been happen 
ing in the market, apparently, is the 
growing interest of the long-term in- 
vestor, looking years ahead, not just days 
or weeks ahead. Immediate earnings, in 
many cases, have been less persuasive to 
the investor than the prospect of the com- 
pany’s growth in years to come. 

The speculator, out to turn a quick 


Stocks vs. Bonds 
In Bull and Bear Marke ts 
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GLEBE 


SPRINKLER 





FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers to discover and stop FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 












oe 
MY BANK . S\\,. 
TOLD ME mm ~~ \ 
SAFE ON ANY Wy 
JOURNEY WITH \ 
NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





They go over big everywhere with travel- 
ers—are accepted just like cash for any 
purchase at home or abroad. If lost or 
stolen, the value of the check is promptly 
refunded in full. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. . . Stocks, real estate 
sought as inflation hedges 


profit, has not been much in evidence in 
the recent market. 

Trading has been orderly. The air of 
excitement that characterized active mar- 
kets in the past has not shown up. Low- 
priced shares, the speculative stocks have 
been going down, not up. The num- 
ber of shares bought and sold has rarely 
approached 2 million a day recently. In 
1929, it was not unusual for 6 million 
shares to be traded in a day. 

Today’s investors’ market does not bear 
much resemblance to the speculators’ 
market of 1929 and other boom periods. 

Typical big-scale buyer of common 
stocks right now is the investor who is 
looking either for a hedge against in- 
flation or for a bigger return on his 
money than can be had through bonds or 
other “safe” investments. 

Individuals, in growing numbers, are 
in the market for one or both of these 
reasons. So are pension funds, family 
trusts, insurance companies, managers 
of university funds and association funds. 

Real estate is vying with common 
stocks as an outlet that, in the opinion 
of many investors, offers some protec- 
tion against a further drop in the value 
of the dollar. Idea is that, if more infla- 
tion comes, stocks and real estate will 
tend to ride up in value. Bonds, on the 
other hand, bear fixed values and pay off 
dollar for dollar when they mature. 

Shift to stocks on the part of long- 
term investors, however, is explained 
principally by the record of big divi- 
dends that corporations have been pay- 
ing to stockholders in recent years. 

Back in 1929, as the chart on page 58 
shows, corporate bonds actually paid 
higher returns than common _ stocks— 
5.34 as against 3.5 per cent, on the av- 
erage. 

Since then, the ratio has been re- 
versed. Common stocks, the average of 
industrial issues listed by Moody’s In- 
vestors Service, pay 6.4 per cent. Cor- 
porate bonds pay an average return of 
3.15 per cent. 

At that, stocks pay a little less and 
bonds a little more than two years ago. 
That’s because stock prices have risen 
and bond prices have declined somewhat 
since then. But the yield on common 
stocks still beats the yield on corporate 
bonds by more than 2 to 1. 

So a lot of investors—individuals, as 
well as the managers of trust funds, in- 
surance funds and institutional funds— 
have decided that it is the part of good 
business to take a chance on some com- 
mon stocks. 

Then there are other factors: 

Idle money is piling up. Pension funds 














CLEANLINESS 


INVITES 
CUSTOMERS 


The instant appeal of clean 
cotton uniforms is unmistakable. 
In factories, barber shops, 
restaurants, filling stations — 
everywhere you go—crisp, 
clean cotton uniforms suggest 
superior service . . . instill the 
confidence that means higher 
morale, better work, increased 


production. 


Clean cotton uniforms are 
available on a low-cost service 
basis from your local linen and 
towel supply company. Call 
your local Servilinen agency 


for full details. 

















SAME OFFICE! 
SAME MAN! 
SAME PAY! 


This man is getting 20% more work done 
than ever before, thanks to a Dictograph 
Communication System. 

Dictograph turns foot-work into head- 
work! This man sends and receives more 
information, faster. His instructions are 
quickly given, quickly understood, and 
quickly followed. He has more time to 
think and plan. So, of course, he makes 
more money for his firm. 

Dictograph is not a machine—it’s the 
pulsing heart of modern business. It 
eliminates switch-board, operator, dial- 
ing and waiting for inter-office calls. Call 
our nearest branch for a demonstration 
right in your office or, clip your letter- 
head to this ad and we’ll send you case 
histories of the remarkable results 
Dictograph has achieved in industries 
similar to yours. Address Dept. X-817. 


Dictoqraph 


PRODUCTS INC. 
Jamaica 1, N. Y. 
THE PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Branches in all principal cities and Canada 
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. . . Other outlets for 
investment funds shrinking 


are growing rapidly. Individual incomes 
are at record levels, but consumer spend- 
ing is off. Personal taxes have not risen 
enough to take up the difference, and 
no new tax increase is in sight before 
late 1951. Personal savings are mount- 
ing. More money is going into insur- 
ance and investment funds than ever 
before. 

Opportunities to invest, in some im- 
portant fields, are drying up. Mortgage 
lending, for example, is off. Government 
restrictions on credit and materials are 
holding building down. This situation is 
cutting down on one of the principal 
outlets of insurance companies, savings 
banks and others. Installment lending, 
too, has declined. Government has not 
gone in for new long-term bond issues, 
as many expected. Business lending, in 
general, is being held down by the Gov- 
ernment’s program of voluntary credit 
control. 

The stock market, thus, is beginning 
to get a lot of investment money that 
has no other place to go. 

At the same time, many investors 
have been developing a new feeling of 
confidence in the business outlook. 

Corporation profits, before taxes, are 
near record levels. Business activity on a 
rising scale is assured by Government 
spending. On August 6, the day stock 
prices went up to a new 21-year high, 
the House Appropriations Committee 
came out with a bill providing 56 bil- 
lion dollars for defense in the current 
fiscal year. 

Corporate taxes are cutting heavily 
into profits, and higher rates will be 
voted by Congress before this year is 
over. However, by any standards known 
in this country prior to the Korean war, 
profits and dividends still are at high 
levels. 

Controls have been eased a bit. Some 
companies that have been caught in a 
squeeze between rising costs and fixed 
selling prices should feel some relief. In- 
stallment-credit terms are not as tight as 
they were. 

But there are clouds in this business 
picture. The bears still are warning that 
all is not well with business, that civilian 
demand is off, that Government spending 
cannot be counted on, that taxes will cut 
more heavily into business profits. Many 
fear that the coming rates on personal 
incomes will leave so little out of any ad- 
ditional income that people in high 
brackets will decide that investing is not 
worth the risk. 

At the moment, however, the bulls 
seems to be having their day. How long 
that day will last is anybody’s guess. 
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| 150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. . 
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Industrial all 
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NIBROC TOWELS 


Best for factories, hospitals, stores, 
schools. Fast drying, soft, absorbent, 
lint-free, economical. Available 
through your local paper merchant. 
Write for samples. Address Dept. U-11 


A PRODUCT OF 


Ci bean Ze npany ; 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
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Vv. I. P. 





The Management Staff, the 4 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. 8. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 





Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “‘must”’ news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 425,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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>> Of all the things being sent across the Atlantic to Europe, coal -is begin- 
ning to seem the most important to Europeans. 

Coal output in Western Europe is again running far behind demand. That 
isn't because coal mining is falling off. It's just that the heavy industries 
and utilities, at peak levels, are burning up so much more coal than before. 

Britain and Germany, with coal to sell their neighbors, prefer to build up 
their own stocks. Their customers, on short rations, try to piece out supplies 
by buying where they can. U.S. coal again is getting a big play, as in 1947-48. 
Trouble is, it's expensive--costs almost twice as much as German coal. Besides, 
it costs dollars. And dollars aren't too plentiful, now that Marshall Plan aid 
is being cut sharply. Alternative is to buy Polish coal. But that costs even 
more than American. Poles are taking full advantage of the situation. 

So, coal can be bought--at a price. But the coal scramble is causing frayed 
tempers. Germans, French, British are getting into a first-rate fuss. 

















>>Here's how they line up right now: 
The Germans want to cut coal exports. 
24.8 million tons annually--about a quarter of their present output. Germans 
Supplies are danger- 


The Allies require them to export 





argue they must reduce yearly exports by 4 million tons. 
ously low--at steel mills, power plants, on the railroads. They also want to 
raise prices charged for export coal by more than a third. They must now export 
their own coal at $11.50 a ton and then import U.S. coal at $22.50 a ton. 

The French largely depend on German coking coal for their steel mills. Re- 
duced German deliveries already are forcing French steel mills’ to operate at less 
than capacity. The British have not been able to export as much coal to France 
as formerly. French are having to step up imports of U.S. coal very heavily. 
Polish coal is being bought, too. But the French fume at the high prices for 
American and Polish coal. They claim their rearmament expenses will soar if 
cheap German coal can't be obtained in adequate quantities. 

British coal output this year isn't high enough to take care of bigger do- 
mestic demand and keep up exports at the same time. Exports have suffered. 
Build-up of stocks for winter will keep down exports. If the Germans are al- 
lowed to cut exports, even more pressure will fall on Britain. 





*But the most significant quarrel between the British and Germans is not 
directly over coal. It's over steel scrap. The two are closely related. 
German shipments of scrap to Britain are falling well below levels agreed 





upon. The Germans need growing quantities of scrap for their own steel opera- 
If British steel mills get less scrap, they have to use more coal to proc-= 


tions. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 













ess more iron ore and pig iron. The same thing applies to German steel mills. 

Each industry is fighting for scrap to save on coal consumption. 

The Germans propose sending much less scrap to Britain. The British say 
that will cut steel production in Britain, now so urgently needed for defense. 
Britain can't fall back on the U.S., where scrap is extremely scarce, too. 

Hence, the British are not playing around. They believe German scrap col- 
lections could be greatly increased, so that there would be enough for everybody. 

British "big stick" seems to be a threat to continue the International Ruhr 
Authority, now controlling German coal exports. The Germans are very anxious to 
get rid of this outside control. That's a big reason why the Germans are for 
the Schuman Plan, which would wipe out the Ruhr Authority. 















>> Pretty fundamental issues are at stake in Germany..... 
The Germans are beginning to throw their weight around. Allied controls 
are being strained. Germans are seeing how far they can go. Their key posi- 





tion in Europe's heavy industries gives them great bargaining power. 

But odds are that British and French pressure against German demands will 
mount. The U.S., in the background up to now in this tussle, probably must Sup- 
port the British-French side of the argument. 

Basic question: How far can German industry be allowed to go, absorbing 
supplies needed by U.S. allies? 








>> British car manufacturers find their overseas markets shrinking..... (| 
British car exports in the first half ran almost 10 per cent below the year- 
earlier level. Competition is getting very keen in the Continent. German, 








French and Italian manufacturers are increasing production rapidly. They are 
not hampered by short allocations of steel as the British firms are. Also, 
British car prices are up; German and other car prices are down. 

In Canada, British car sales are way off--affected by stiff credit curbs. 
Stocks of British cars are very heavy in several Canadian cities. / 

In Australia, demand for British cars is heavy. But shipping difficulties 
have hamstrung deliveries for several months past. 

In the U.S., British cars are selling well. Sales are curving upward. 
Prices compare favorably with tags on lowest-priced American cars. If price 
ceilings of light U.S. cars are raised, the British look for even better sales. 











>> Meanwhile, exports of American cars are increasing. But there is quite a 
shift in markets as compared with prewar days. ui 
American car exports in the first half were considerably larger than a year 
before. And the share of total output exported just about doubled. However, 
exports still aren't as important a part of the business as before the war. 

Europe, the biggest market for American cars in days before the war, now 
buys relatively few cars from the U.S. Import curbs keep out many American 
cars. Anyway, money to pay for such luxuries just isn't lying around Europe 
anymore. High gasoline consumption of most American cars counts against them 
heavily in Europe, where gasoline costs twice as much as in the U.S. 

Latin America now is the fastest-growing export market for American cars. 
Countries benefiting from U.S. raw-materials purchases, such as Mexico, are big 
buyers. Argentina, too, has been loading up on American cars lately. 

Stricter curbs on metals use are to crimp U.S. car exports increasingly. 
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“Jiminy Crickets!” Orley exclaimed, the day 
he watched the dedication of Armco’s latest battery of 
big 250-ton steelmaking furnaces. 


What astonished him was the fact that they 
were actually bringing the raw materials up to the 
furnaces on elevators. This was a new way to 
increase steel production. 


When Orley started making steel at Armco 
in 1900 the company had one little 25-ton furnace. 
Today with an investment of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, Armco is producing steel at the rate of more 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \QMCo 


This is Orley Moles 


than four million tons a year. By the end of next 
year Armco will have a capacity of five million tons. 


As one of the world’s largest producers of 
special-purpose steels, Armco’s first responsibility 
is to meet the defense needs of the nation. 
But we will continue to do our best to provide special 
steels for manufacturers of industrial and 
consumer products too. 


Armco’s management, its 30,000 employees and 
45,000 stockholders are working to meet the challenge. 
Together they cannot fail. Ask Orley Moles. 
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MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 















(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editoria! views,) 
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E SUBJECT BEFORE the house is “honesty.” 

The origin of the debate is the scandal at West Point, 
where’ cheating in examinations was exposed and the 
guilty cadets were promptly punished. 

But what did members of Congress say—that is, the 
few who were articulate? 

Some said the guilty deserved the punishment. 

Some said it was just too bad and that the punish- 
ment should have been much lighter. 

Some said honesty is a difficult standard to maintain 
anyhow and that there ought to be “something” done 
about it. 

Some said the thing to do is to abolish sports. 

Some said the thing to do is to abolish the Military 









































Annapolis. 

Some said the idea of putting a man on his honor not 
to cheat is a terrific strain, that the students ought not 
to be subjected to it, and that monitoring the students 
during exams is the better system. 

Some said it is all due to the lack of morality in this 
age—and they mentioned mink coats, deep freezes, and 
other violations of the code of ethics recently noted in 
the headlines in connection with RFC scandals and the 
like. 

Some thought the occasion opportune to take a swipe 
at everything and everyone they didn’t like—from leg- 
islators to lobbyists. 

Some thought the cadets should have been given 
another chance—and that there “ought to be a law” or 
something. 

Some said there should be a congressional investiga- 
tion—but just how, after you investigate dishonesty, 
you legislate honesty in its place was not explained. 
Hardly a word was said about the failure of the home 
environment to teach honesty to the boys in the first 
instance. 


What is beginning to be significant is not mere- 
ly the guilt of the cadets at West Point—deplorable 
though that is—but the amazing comments by persons 
on the outside generally who, because they feel sorry 
for the dismissed cadets, allow pity to sway their 
judgment. 

It seems incredible that a simple issue of dishonesty 
should evoke such diverse reactions. 

Who will arise in Congress to point to the remark- 
able work being done by character-building agencies 
among our youth, like the Boy Scouts—and who will 
note the indignation of the more than 2,400 cadets at 






Academy itself, along with the Naval Academy at 





HONESTY—THE ONLY ISSUE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


West Point who didn’t cheat and who seem to be for- 
gotten in the melee? Who will point to the success of the 
honor system at Princeton, at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and a host of other schools and colleges? 

The problem is not complex. Dishonesty arises every 
day on the competitive front in business, in the 
professions, in public life. It isn’t to be excused be- 
cause it is prevalent. But it will not be solved by abol- 
ishing the stakes in such competition—or by deny- 
ing to youth the chance to engage in intercollegiate 
sports. 

What of the colleges which have winning teams 
whose members get top scholastic honors despite the 
long hours of football practice? The cases are legion. 

What shall we say of the over-enthusiastic alumni 
who, in violation of intercollegiate rules and agree- 
ments, help to recruit football talent by mercenary 
methods? Will alumni dishonesty be cured simply by 
abolishing football? 


Back in prohibition days there were conscien- 
tious people who thought the way to cure drinking was 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of all liquor. This 
only created a worse evil—the bootlegger and vice 
rings. 

The fight against temptation is won not by removing 
the liquor bottles from the shelf but by being able to be 
temperate in habit even though the shelf is full. 

The fight is won when the individual learns the old- 
est lesson of experience—there are no compensations 
which dishonesty can possibly give that are worth the 
tortures of conscience coming afterward. 

The fight cannot be won by Army regulation—or 
by legislation. 

The fight can be won when the individual discovers 
some day, as so many of us do, even belatedly in the 
twilight years, that the defeats in life, no matter how 
large they loom in lost pride or treasure, are more than 
offset by victories won over self in obeying the code of 
the Master. 

The churches of all creeds open the doors to the 
peace the human mind strives for—the doors which only 
the changed individual with an instinctive or acquired 
sense of moral values can bring himself to enter. 

The honor system is the honesty system. The Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Military Academy authori- 
ties did their duty in dismissing those who failed to put 
honesty above all else. There can be no compromise 
with dishonesty. That was and is the only issue at 
West Point. 
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NEW IDEAS ON PAPER 


Most of the world’s ideas start on paper. 
Not the least of these ideas start in paper 
mills themselves. For—paper mills are 
always looking for new ideas on making 
paper better. And, finding them—with the 
help of Monsanto chemicals and plastics. 
A lot of paper starts with wood pulp. At 
this point, Monsanto supplies a mild 
pulping agent that assures a good yield 
of relatively long fibers from hardwoods 
and mixed woods. Makes stronger paper. 
Also, Monsanto chemicals help in pro- 
ducing a clean sheet of paper. By con- 
trolling pitch in pulp, paper surfaces 
don’t become spotty. 

Some paper has to resist moisture—paper 
cups and tubular containers, Kraft bags, 
check and ledger papers. Here, a Mon- 
santo synthetic rosin size checks absorp- 
tion— increases resistance to ink, water. 


Again some paper must be very absorbent 
—towels and tissues, for instance. For this 
kind of service, a Monsanto chemical 
causes paper to “drink up” water rapidly, 
thoroughly. 


Blueprint and other reproduction papers 
take on a deeper, more lively color when 
processed with a Monsanto chemical. They 
reproduce more clearly, more legibly. 


Such effects as high gloss, or the appear- 
ance and feel of leather, are given to 
paper by Monsanto coating lacquers. 


Paper serves in countless ways, every day. 
And, in many ways, Monsanto Chemistry 
helps paper serve even better... Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
and Vancouver. 





Paper and Defense 


Paper plays many different roles in 
meeting today’s defense requirements, 
Here, as in other phases of the na- 
tional economy, Monsanto contributes 
importantly to improvements in pro- 
duction, processing and products, 


Moisture resistance is incorporated into 
paper by Mersize* CD-2—Monsanto’s 
synthetic rosin size—used as a beater 
additive. It is applied to a wide variety 
of paper products—cartons, containers, 
cups, bags, bottle caps, ledger and check 
paper and such lightweight paper as 
onionskin and air-mail tissues. It im- 
proves color, strength and aging qualities, 





Better yields of longer fibers from short- 
fibered hardwoods are secured with San- 
tosite *—Monsanto’s milder pulping 
agent. Also valuable for pulping cereal 
grain straws—assures reduced washing 
cycles, reduced clean-up frequencies, 
better quality... Slime and algae are 
controlled by another Monsanto chem- 
ical—Santobrite. * 
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Moisture absorption in paper stock 
used for toweling and tissues is made more 
effective—and speeded up—by the addi- 
tion of Sterox * CD, a Monsanto rewetter 
. . . Mertone* WB-2 is Monsanto’s pre- 
coat for blueprint and other reproduction 
papers—results in clearer prints against 
darker, more lively backgrounds. 


GET MORE INFORMATION ... If you 
are interested in any phase of paper 
production, you are invited to contact 
Monsanto for information on the follow- 
ing chemicals: 

0 Mersize CD-2, engine sizing agent... 
O Mertanol,* for pitch control .. . 
O Mertone, precoat for reproduction 


papers . . . LJ Lacquers, for specialty 
papers . . . [) Coatings, for heat-sealing 
applications . . . () Plasticizers, for 


paper specialties . . . ) Resimene* mela- 
mine and Resinox* phenolic resins, for 
paper lamination . . . 1 Santosite, for 
semichemical pulping . . . [) Santobrite, 
for slime and algae control . . . 1) Sterox 
CD, rewetter ...  AROCLORS,* for 
paper specialty applications. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 















